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DISCOVER 

# 

HOW SOUTH AFRICA 

IS CHANGING 



SPECIAL TOUR PACKAGES FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING TRAVELER 

We Keep the Difference 


Dial 1-800-W-H+T -E-R-A-C-E to reserve your seats at our 
pre-revolutionary prices for either the Teddy Kennedy Bed A 
Breakfast Tour or the Jerry Falwel 14-Day Krugemmd Safari. 

FLY IN COMFORT 

Our roomy cabin space will suit your political nuance. 
Check one: ^ ' p; ^ 

□Luxury Class: Yes, I can afford to renounce violence. 
□Economy Class: That’s right, I seek a moderate solution. 
□Domestic Class: The last row is reserved for non-white 
maids and valets in transit. 

All white passengers will be seated near the Little 
Black Box. 

UPON ARRIVAL: What to Say and Do 

A * •• • 

•You will have just crossed international time zones; set 
your watch back 200 years. 

•Be in tune with the times. Wear your complimentary lapel 
buttons: 

Forging Ahead 
With Gradual Change 
I Abhor Apartheid • 

. • 

•Declare your politics going through customs. Ask for the 
apropriate forms under the headings: 

□1 want to renounce violence 
□I want to negotiate a settlement 
□ I want to see for myself 

HOW YOU’LL SPEND YOUR VACATION 

The Teddy Kennedy Bed & Breakfast Tour. 

★ Fly luxury class round-trip New York to Johannesburg. 
Ten percent of your ticket price will be used to provide free 
polo lessons for hundreds of ponyless Afrikaaner children, 
and VCR’s so they can watch Live-Aid videos in the com¬ 
fort of their bunkers. 



SOUTH AFRICAN AIR WATS 


900 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 

(212)826*0995 


COME TO SOUTH AFRICA 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATION . . . 

... TO SEE OUR RESERVATION 


★ Take a one-day Circle Line cruise around the Robben 
Island Correctional Facility. For R5 (only about 25 cents), 
you can rent a loudhailer and shout at the inmates, inquir¬ 
ing if they’re ready to renounce violence. This will be re¬ 
ported in the local newspapers and will impress your 
friends in the U.S. 

★ Drive a white person into the sea (of course, you can do 

that at home in Massachusetts, but the thrill is not the same). 

♦ . 

v* Visit our first ‘integrated’ swimming pools. See blacks 
and whites bathe together. Blacks who can't swim are 
even allowed in the deep end (a new reform). 

Brooklynites Against Apartheid, PO Box 400790, 
Brooklyn NY 11240. 
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Honduras.January 14-February 1 

by J.M. 

Driving north towards the Atlantic 
coast, over the mountain range that divi¬ 
des the country, we could have been any¬ 
where in the Rocky Mountains — beauti¬ 
ful pine forests, lakes, spectacular views. 
Our destination on the first day is Puerto 
Cortes, the main commercial port on the 
Atlantic coast, very near the Guatemalan 
border, about six hours from Teguci¬ 
galpa. Approaching the coast about mid 
afternoon, we see coming towards us a 
military convoy, headed by an M.P. jeep 
with flashing red light. In the jeep are two 
American soldiers and what follows is a 
convoy of over twenty large vehicles with 
heavy construction equipment — cranes, 
bulldozers, oil tankers, large trucks. All 
driven by fresh-faced young Americans. 
This equipment has been landed and 
stored at the port facilities in Puerto 
Cortes and is being moved into a 
mountainous area in the interior where 
the U.S.is building a network of roads. At 
first I am amazed at what I see, feeling 
like the villagers lined up along the road, 
gaping at this incongruous parade so at 
odds with the quiet poor countryside. But 
in the following days it becomes a famil¬ 
iar sight — U.S. military equipment 
moving through Honduras. 

A few miles outside the town of Pro¬ 
greso, a regional commercial center in 
the heart of the rich banana and African 
palm plantations, we visit the Centro 
Capacitacion Campesina, a training and 
education center for peasants. Miguel 
Murillo, the director, gives us the history. 
Sixteen years ago the center was es¬ 
tablished by IN A, the government insti¬ 
tution responsible for agrarian reform. 
Up to 100 peasants come here for courses 
through the year, which run from one 
week to two months. Popular education 
techniques are used to teach skills in or¬ 
ganization, production, communication, 
self-reliance, etc. Murillo directed us to 
two peasant agricultural cooperatives in 
the region: Guanchias and Guaymas. We 
were to come back to him after our visits 
there to do a taped interview on the his¬ 


tory of the campesino movement in 
Honduras. 

Guanchias — A Model Co-operative 

Because Guanchias is such a success¬ 
ful (and therefore unusual) cooperative, it 
provides a kind of model history of what 
landless peasants can accomplish if al¬ 
lowed to determine their own destiny 
without repression by the government 
and military — and in this case with sup¬ 
port of INA. 

The story began on a familiar note. 
Since the late 18th century the Honduran 
government had given hundreds of 
thousands of acres of the best land along 
the Atlantic Coast to two American- 
controlled companies: Standard Fruit and 
United Brands (of Chiquita fame), with 
the proviso that the land revert back to the 
government when and if the companies 
pulled out. Great banana plantations were 
established, and a system of railway lines 
built to connect the plantations with the 
Atlantic ports. By 1910, 80% of all 
banana lands were controlled by U.S. 
firms. Thus Honduras became the origi¬ 
nal Banana Republic of Central America, 
and these companies virtually ruled the 
area, along with the congresses and presi¬ 
dents. But when labour and other troubles 
became to bothersome, these companies, 
in true multinational fashion, began to di¬ 
versify and pull out of the plantations 
where they were no longer profitable, 
leaving large sections uncultivated — 
and thousands of peasant workers un¬ 
employed. 

This land theoretically belonged to the 
state, but in fact the local Honduran 
managers who had worked for the com¬ 
panies remained on the land as vigilantes 
(as they are called). They became virtual 
tenant farmers, renting land to the campe- 
sinos and kicking off those who could not 
pay. The desperate, landless peasants be¬ 
gan to invade and occupy land, planting 
crops of com and beans for survival. The 
vigilantes, often with the help of the mili¬ 
tary, would bum the crops, drive the peo¬ 
ple away and kill them if they resisted. 

INA, the state agrarian reform agency, 
began to intervene in certain instances, 
negotiating with the peasants to cede 


them land which belonged to the state. 
Thus was the Guanchias agricultural co¬ 
operative established in 1965 with a 
group of about 15 families and 1500 hec¬ 
tares. Though the government wanted 
them to divide up the land into smaller 
plots and grow basic grains, the coopera¬ 
tive insisted they wanted one big banana 
plantation (no doubt through experienc¬ 
ing years of watching the American com¬ 
panies they worked for grow rich). After 
many failures through inexperience with 
financing and marketing, the cooperative 
finally got on its feet. 

A community leader, one of the few 
members of the original group left, took 
us around the plantation and the commu¬ 
nity, recounting the history as we went. 
One of the things that impressed me most 
in this and subsequent peasant communi¬ 
ties we visited was the amazing tradition 
of maintaining an oral history. As this 
peasant showed us around, he recounted 
fine details, with dates and names, of 
their struggle and 15 year history: “On the 
morning of August 5, 1963, we met in the 
schoolhouse and decided... On the next 
day Jorge Jimenez came over from Pro¬ 
greso. .. The following day...” and so on. 
Time and again we were presented with a 
coherent, articulate history of a campe¬ 
sino group which would go on for 30 or 
45 minutes. 

The Guanchias Cooperative is now a 
prosperous banana plantation of thou¬ 
sands of hectares, with a processing and 
packing plant, rail service and a sophis¬ 
ticated irrigation system. Later a tour of 
the village (now about 1000 people) 
showed us the direct benefits of all this — 
110 identical houses, each with 4 bed¬ 
rooms, indoor plumbing and electricity 
— make up the community and along 
with one of the nicer schools I’ve seen in 
Central America, a clinic with a full-time 
nurse, who proudly showed us her stock 
of medicines, saying the cooperative 
provided them all without any assistance 
from the government. There is also a co¬ 
operative store, administration offices 
with the newest photocopying machine, 
an orange grove and 3000 chickens. 

Filming and photographing all this 
took about two hours and by the end we 
had an escort of 30 or 40 curious children. 


some of them pushing along new bicy¬ 
cles. This particularly struck us because it 
is a rare sight to see the child of a campe¬ 
sino with a bicycle — most often even the 
adults cannot afford to own one. And the 
children were tall, healthy and bright. 

We were very impressed with this 
model community, and the man taking us 
around kept proudly pulling out more 
facts: the co-op pays for all medical care 
needed by its members outside the com¬ 
munity and it helps pay for post second¬ 
ary education (the son of our guide is in 
university). If the workers are sick and 
unable to work they are still paid a mini¬ 
mum daily wage. Sole beneficiaries of 
the orange grove were children from the 
school. 

And on and on it went. I kept asking 
myself if I was really in Central America 
— particularly in Honduras — the poor¬ 
est of all the countries. At the end of the 
day, when our guide is about to leave us, 
it occurs to me to ask what is the most se¬ 
rious problem of the community. With¬ 
out hesitation, he gives his answer: too 
much lime in the drinking water. 

Meeting a Mercenary 

Tela is the company town of the Tela 
Railway, subsidiary of United Fruit. The 
company has long pulled out of the town, 
but its history is still there to be seen. 
Strictly 19th century architecture — the 
old, now abandoned, headquarters built 
in 1818 looks like a lonely Victorian hotel 
facing out to sea. The many company 
houses line the streets — those of the 
administrators are in a sort of protected 
compound; the workers’ poorer homes 
are up on stilts around the edges. 

The story of the Tela Railway is fa¬ 
mous in Honduras. When the govern¬ 
ment originally ceded land to United Fruit 
to build the railway to service their plan¬ 
tations, it was in return for a promise to 
extend the railway over the mountains to 
Tegucigalpa, the capital. They didn’t 
keep their promise, laying the tracks only 
from Tela, the main company port, to the 
plantations. Later, they not only discon¬ 
tinued what limited rail service there was, 
but pulled up the tracks after them. Tegu¬ 
cigalpa remains the only Central Ameri- 

continued on page 2 
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KICK IT OVER 


can capital city without rail service. 

While filming near the small Tela air¬ 
strip we are surprised to see an unmarked 
DC-3 sitting on the field. One of the 
members of our group, Jill, remembered 
that it belonged to an American who flies 
arms and supplies for the contras into 
Nicaragua — a sort of freelance merce¬ 
nary cargo service. The guard at the air¬ 
plane cheerfully gave me the name and 
address of the owner. He turned out to 
live in one of the old company houses — 
one of the nicer ones, but modest enough 
by American standards. An all-American 
looking, blond man of about 35 came out 
of the house as we pulled up, followed by 
a blond 2 year old. He greeted us politely 
and asked in a folksy way what he could 
do for us. Jill was a model of diplomacy 
and friendliness as she explained that we 
were a team of reporters and photo¬ 
graphers doing a story on American in¬ 
volvement in Honduras and wondered if 
he would give us an interview. He answe¬ 
red just as nicely: no, he didn’t think he 
wanted to do that. He had two other part¬ 
ners to think about, and anyway they 
were trying to sell the plane. He was very 
sorry to disappoint us after coming all this 
way, etc. “I’m only trying to make a liv¬ 
ing,’’ he added. “I have three children and 
we want to stay in Honduras, but you 
know as well as I that ‘they’ aren’t bring¬ 
ing stuff in anymore and there’s not much 
work.” This was a reference to the slow 
down of American aid to the contras, and 
the backing off of the Honduran president 
from allowing Honduras to act as a con¬ 
duit for these arms and supplies. In his 
conversation this man was very circum¬ 
spect, never once mentioning by name 
the United States, the contras, Nicara¬ 
gua, or what the cargo might be. Like 
seeing the military convoy, I couldn’t 
quite believe at first that I was witnessing 
this conversation. One hears things, and 
believes them. But to see this kind of 
open support for the contras in action, to 
see the actual machinery of it at work is 
something else. 

Oral History of a Co-op Federation 

The next day we visit Guay mas, a fed¬ 
eration of 32 cooperatives with 23,000 
hectares in African palms, supporting 
about 1800 families. Our first stop is at 
the house of Clemente Guiterrez, a man 
between 60 and 70. When we say we 
want to hear the history of the Guayamas 
cooperatives, he at first protests that it 
would take too long, that he couldn’t do it 
in one afternoon. He sends one of his 
family to bring a notebook, rifles the 
pages filled with pencilled text and says, 
“There’s 29 pages here that tell the story. 
Maybe you’d like to read it.” But then he 
sits with the notebook on his lap and 
begins to tell the story himself. 

He is the sole survivor of a group of 
nine campesinos who began organizing 
peasant cooperatives after events on the 
banana plantations in 1949 which left 
thousands of peasant workers unem¬ 
ployed. Their leader was Lorenzo 


Zalaya, now a famous folk hero in Hon¬ 
duras. By 1961 they had been driven into 
the mountains by the government forces 
which saw them as leaders of a peasant 
rebellion. In an ambush by the military 
they were all killed, but Clemente. He 
was saved because he had previously 
been arrested and was in jail, where he 
lived thirty-two days on bread and water. 

As we sit in his poor house, having 
coffee, with his family all around and in 
and out, he carefully recounts every fact, 
date and event of their long struggle to 
gain control of government land, a 
struggle which saw them occupy land and 
plant crops only to have the vigilantes, 
with the help of the army, bum their hous¬ 
es and their crops. Seventeen people died 
and two hundred were jailed, but they 
continued to resist until they won. For 
Clemente, it has been a thirty-five year 
fight. And in the two hour telling he never 
once consulted his notebook. 

The next morning he takes us to the co¬ 
operative plantation and the enormous 
processing plant. (African palm oil is 
used for everything from industrial lubri¬ 
cants to cooking oil.) He proudly shows 
us a large housing project, a school and a 
hospital, all under construction by the 
federation. 

By that night we are deep into a region 
called Santa Barbara, where we hope to 
find a group of campesinos who are pres¬ 
ently occupying land illegally. It is a very 
poor area, with no hotels or hostels, so we 
spend the night in the dormitory of a local 
church, in a place called Macuelizo. It is a 
rainy, cold, grey evening and the village 
has been without electricity for two 
months — the generator is broken. I wan¬ 
der around looking for someplace we 
could eat, noticing that at least the two 
crude pool halls in the village have bright 
catalytic lamps burning. Life goes on. 
We are directed to the house of Dona 
Sftphia, where we have the standard meal 
of rice, beans, cheese and a coffee by 
candlelight, all tasting wonderful. 

A Peasant Squat 

The next morning we find our contact, 
Able Munoz, who does not seem very en¬ 
thusiastic about guiding us over miles of 
muddy, almost impassable track to get to 
Buen Ejemplo (Good Example), the 
name the occupying peasants have given 
their village. He finally agrees though, 
and we drive through miles and miles of 
sugar cane plantation, through mud and 
water and places where the road runs out 
entirely, over a rickety suspension bridge 
(for which we had to pay a toll as it belon¬ 
ged to the plantation owner), through 
gates and fences and across fields. No 
one could find this place without a guide. 
We finally stop and Able points to a slip¬ 
pery thin log lying across a big irrigation 
ditch — the boundary and main “gate” to 
the village. Daniel, the sound man, just 
looks at it and shakes his head; there is no 
way he is going to risk thousands of 
dollars of expensive equipment by trying 
to cross this log. I, however, have only 


my 35mm camera, so I chance it while a 
group of amused peasants watch. The 
jeep goes on further to find a crossing. 

When we are introduced to a man from 
the village, our first question, of course, 
is why the name of Buen Ejemplo. He 
laughs and says, “Because we were the 
first to take the tiger by the balls.” I loved 
that spirit, though the story of this group 
is a sad one, and certainly these people 
are the poorest I’ve seen anywhere. 
Again, they had been landless peasants 
who were starving, but in this case they 
have occupied land which is private, and 
therefore IN A, the agrarian reform agen¬ 
cy, can’t or won’t help them. They have 
perched their poor village of about 15-20 
thatched huts on the very edge of a hilly, . 
scraggly cornfield which is on the out¬ 
skirts of the sugar cane plantation. The 
cornfield is theirs, planted on previously 
uncultivated land. 

Jill sets up the camera under a kind of 
thatched-roof meeting place and a young 
man tells the story, now familiar while all 
the village gathers around. They invaded 
the land in 1980, planted crops, were 
driven off and came back. They had noth¬ 
ing and the first year two children died for 
lack of food and medical care. They are 
continuing to struggle, but barely surviv¬ 
ing. I wasn’t able to understand what is 
happening now between this group and 
the landowner and the government. Per¬ 
haps nothing. Perhaps they are simply be¬ 
ing left alone to survive as best they can. 
There is, of course, no school, no medi¬ 
cal care (the women have their babies in 
the thatched huts, helping one another), 
and no store. Usually even the poorest of 
villages will have a “pulperia”, a house 
where a family sells basic things like 
soap, grain, etc. Buen Ejemplo has com 
for tortillas and probably beans, but I saw 
no foodstuff other than com. I photo¬ 
graph a woman grinding com with a stone 
and making fat tortillas to cook on an 
open fire. It is the only place we visited 
were we are not offered even a cup of 
coffee — they probably have none for 
themselves. 

As we drive back over the mountains 
into the capital, I think how extraordinary 
these people of Buen Ejemplo are. They 
are uneducated, poor peasants who have 
been brought together through despera¬ 
tion and live under the very poorest cir¬ 
cumstances, and they have such a fine 
dignity and strong sense of themselves. 
Although we appeared in their midst, as if 
from outer space, in a big jeep with 
cameras, tripods, sound booms, flashes 
and more cameras, they responded as 
though it were an everyday occurrence. 
The young man, who faced Jill’s camera 
and told the story of the village, was only 
21, but he had the self-possession of an 
experienced story teller. As he talked, all 
the villagers — about 30 or 40 people — 
gathered around to listen. Occasionally 
one of the men would gently correct him 
on a date or name, or he would stop and 
consult them on a point. As we walked 
around the thatched huts filming, the 


ing at her open fire as though she was ac¬ 
customed to having a video camera in her 
house. Of all the groups we visited, their 
future is the least secure, yet I could de¬ 
tect no sense of despair, helplessness or 
even anger, only determination to contin¬ 
ue fighting for the right to own a bit of 
land. The contrast and inequality was 
stark as we drove back to the main road 
through hundreds of hectares of sugar 
cane plantation, owned by the same per¬ 
son on whose land the people of Buen 
Ejemplo are squatting. 

Honduran Presidential Inauguration 

In the meantime, we have learned that 
the new president of Honduras, Jose 
Azcona, is to be inaugurated on January 
27, and vice-president Bush is coming. 
So, at Jill’s urging, I get press creden¬ 
tials, using an expired American Society 
of Magazine Photographers’ card that 
belonged to a friend from New York. We 
stick my picture on it and encase it in 
plastic though the other person’s signa¬ 
ture remains on the bottom line. No mat¬ 
ter, it has PRESS in big red letters across 
the top, and it is enough to get me certi¬ 
fied by the Honduran Armed Services Se¬ 
curity Forces. 

The first indication, however, that 
something really serious was coming up 
was seeing the U.S. Secret Service man 
in the lobby of a hotel where I was having 
breakfast. He would have looked the 
same wherever he was in the world — do 
they try hard to be so obvious? Blue blaz¬ 
er, of course, with gray pants, short hair, 
glinty eyes that see everything at once, a 
walkie-talkie in his hand, and a receiver 
in his ear. I am not even that close. But by 
his clothes, his air of complete command 
of the space he’s in, and his voice which 
carries across the lobby (“OK Joe, let's 
bring in those things...”), you know he’s 
from somewhere important, representing 
power and absolute authority. I am to see 
clones of this man several times in the 
next few days as they set up headquarters 
in this hotel, and later have a personal en¬ 
counter with one of them. They are al¬ 
ways dressed in blue, and they all have 
plastic tubes running from the receiver in 
their ears down their necks and under 
their collars. It is easy to imagine them as 
robots, connected to some master radio 
control in the basement of the hotel. 

On the day of the inauguration, we 
fought our way into the national stadium. 
It took us over an hour even with our yel¬ 
low press cards clipped to our clothes. 
That’s because our entrance was the same 
as the visiting diplomats and local VIP’s 
who all have printed invitations. It is a 
very cold and windy day, but everyone at 
our gate is dressed to the nines, the wom¬ 
en all in extravagant, fashionable outfits 
with matching hats and shoes. As we en¬ 
ter the stadium and walk around the seat¬ 
ing area to the field, there is a double line 
of young women making a corridor, 
dressed like prom queens with — yes — 
matching hats and shoes. These daugh¬ 
ters of the bourgeoisie, younger versions 
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of the women at the gate, are playing their 
special role, as representatives of Hon¬ 
duran feminine beauty, and, as ushers. 

The rest of the stadium is filled with 
thousands of Hondurans who have been 
streaming into the city since 6 a.m. (the 
inauguration is scheduled for 8). A plat¬ 
form has been built on one side of the 
field, and, here, under a canopy the gov¬ 
ernment functionaries sit — most notice- 
bly a bishop and many men in fancy mili¬ 
tary dress. (There’s no reason to beat 
around the bush about who controls 
things here.) Ornamental soldiers line the 
track around which the stars will make 
their entrance. On the field — at attention 
— are three groups in different military 
uniforms. There they stand for the entire 
3-4 hour ceremony. We are on the field 
between the military groups and the 
stage, a gaggle of TV cameras, tripods, 
sound booms, telephoto lens, and photo¬ 
graphers with 3-4 cameras around their 
necks. I feel rather understated with my 
small camera in my purse. It is very cold 
and windy and all the finely dressed 
women have to hold onto their hats. 

In the very middle of the field is a small 
perfectly round platform covered by a 
ruffled white canopy, with a long red car¬ 
pet leading up to it. The canopy is whip¬ 
ping precariously in the wind and it is 
hard to imagine what sort of event is go¬ 
ing to take place here — a Jewish wed¬ 
ding, perhaps? But things finally get un¬ 
derway with a blare of a trumpet and a 
man with a voice like a carnival barker 
announcing the various diplomats, who 
enter the stadium, one by one, in a variety 
of vehicles, depending on their govern¬ 
ment position and degree of self-impor¬ 
tance — the president of Ecuador in a 
white limo, the vice-president of Nicara¬ 
gua in a Land Rover jeep, etc. They ride 
slowly around the field to the stand, get 
out, walk up the steps and greet the bish¬ 
op before disappearing in the stands 
behind. • p 

Then, at a timely moment — after the 
arrival of the old president but before the 
new president — the announcer’s voice 
goes up an octave..“Y aqui...El Vi-ce 
Presssssssssidddeeeennntttee de los Es- 
taaaaddddoooss Unnniiiddooos, George 
Bush.” Fanfare of trumpets. A stretch- 
limo enters the stadium with six secret- 
service men on foot, three on either side 
of the car. As the car slowly circles the 
stadium, the 6 men run beside the car the 
entire way. When it stops they fan out and 
four or five more get out of the car, creat¬ 
ing a shield, while a gray head emerges 
followed by a thin tall body. The photo¬ 
graphers and cameramen go crazy, trying 
to get a clear view through all the securi¬ 
ty, but finally Bush walks alone up the 
steps to greet the bishop and the outgoing 
president, Suazo. Finally, Jose Azcona, 
the incoming president, enters the 
stadium on foot, with his wife and three 
kids and vice-presidents with their wives 
and kids. All make a stately walk in the 
wind, the wives holding their hats on, to 
the cheers of the people, taking their 
places at the front of the platform with the 
men at the tables and the women arranged 
prettily along the sides with their hands on 
their heads. 

Then the speeches begin and go on and 
on and on, as the mantle of power is han¬ 
ded over — a blue & white ribbon with a 
brooch. New president Azcona and his 
wife descend to an open army jeep and 
ride around the field, after which the bish¬ 
op and two priests walk out to the now 
wildly blowing white-ruffled canopy. A 
lip- synched mass, followed by a helicop¬ 
ter salute of ten or so big army transports 
flying low over the field, takes place. It 
was scary. 

The next day I go to a press conference 


with George Bush, and ran into the very 
same secret servicemen, but now their 
piercing eyes are on me. I had lagged 
behind the group of journalists by about 
20 yards when we moved from the Na¬ 
tional Palace to the National Bank, where 
the press conference was appropriately 
held. These men in blue blazers, with 
plastic tubes running down their necks in¬ 
sisted that I had not been right with the 
group and therefore have not had a securi¬ 
ty check. They insisted that I should go 
back to the Palace. I argued with them, 
and a woman from the U. S. embassy said 
she knew I was with the group, and that it 
was OK for me to go through. The secret 
serviceman said, “I’m the one in charge 
here, and I say she has to be checked.” He 
turned to a Honduran “assistant” and 
snapped, “Check her tripod!” The guy, 
looking very puzzled, took it, wondering 


where to look for hidden arms in a tripod. 
He turned it over in his hands and gave it 
back with a shrug. Meanwhile I muttered 
something to the nice women from the 
embassy, and the SS man, hearing me, 
fixed me with his steely eyes and said 
malevolently, “Well / didn’t see you and 
therefore you weren’t there...” 

Eventually I got in, and Bush bounded 
up to the podium, looking tall; grey, fresh 
and ruggedly American, but the confer¬ 
ence was downhill from there. It was a 
fairly small room, with TV cameras in 
back, all the American press in front and 
the Latin American press off to one side. 
To a thoughtful, critical question by an 
L. A. journalist about U.S. support of the 
contras and the role Honduras plays as a 
conduit for supplies and arms. Bush 
makes an almost flippant reply: “The an¬ 
swer to that is no! Next question?” But to 
fairly soft questions like whether or not 
the U.S. supports the Contadora initia¬ 
tive, he waxes eloquent — attacking Nic¬ 


aragua from every possible vantage 
point. It was fun watching the photo¬ 
graphers who were, constantly, through¬ 
out the 30-minute conference flashing, 
pictures, hoping for some decisive mo¬ 
ment in a fairly limited repertoire of ges¬ 
tures. In the paper the next day there was 
a photograph of Bush pointing his finger 
authoritatively as though emphasizing a 
profound statement, but I knew he was 
only saying “Next question....” 

U.S. Role in Honduras 

I’m going to close with some straight 
history and facts on the U.S. presence in 
Honduras because I assume most of you 
are as uninformed about the real situation 
as I was when I arrived there. The mili¬ 
tary build-up of Honduras by the U.S. be¬ 
gan in 1980 under the Carter Administra¬ 


tion. With the Sandinista triumph in Nic¬ 
aragua, the expansion of the war in El 
Salvador and the growing guerrilla move¬ 
ment in Guatemala, the Carter adminis¬ 
tration began to envision all of Central 
America being engulfed in revolutionary 
movements. Attention was turned to 
Honduras as the critical link, as the only 
possible place to set up a counter-insur¬ 
gency force to prevent another liberation 
struggle from succeeding in the region. 
The strategy was to encourage democrat¬ 
ic elections, using as the carrot the 
promise of military and economic sup¬ 
port. 

On April 20, 1980, the first elections in 
18 years were held, with the Liberal Party 
winning. The same month, the Honduran 
army received $3.5 million in U.S. mili¬ 
tary sales credit, which allowed them to 
expand their battalions, and buy high- 
tech war equipment, including ten heli¬ 
copters. Although supposedly secret, the 
agreement was revealed by Jack Ander¬ 


son, columnist for the Washington Post. 
The agreement included funds to train 43 
Honduran officers in the United States, 
and 207 at the U.S. Army School of the 
Americas in Panama. The Honduran ar¬ 
my was being transformed from the 
weakest in the area to the most formida¬ 
ble in Central America. It seemed 
surprising in view of the fact that 
Honduras has no armed guerrilla groups, 
nor is it being threatened by any of its 
neighbors. No matter, the U.S. had its 
own scheme which had little to do with 
the reality of Honduras. An infusion of 
economic aid quickly followed. During 
1980 Honduras received $41 million 
from AID, making it the second most- fa¬ 
voured country in all of Latin America. 

With the strengthening of the military, 
repression by the security forces in¬ 
creased, and the man held most responsi¬ 
ble was Colonel Gustavo Alvarez, 
trained in Argentina and in charge of 
DIN, the secret police. Disappearances, 
illegal arrests, tortures and extra-judicial 
killing by security forces began to occur. 

The victims included university stu¬ 
dents, members of opposition political 
parties, newspaper reporters, religious 
workers and refugees — expecially those 
from El Salvador. Many were key leaders 
or outspoken members of popular organi¬ 
zations such as the National Union of 
Campesinos, the Teacher’s Union of 
Honduras, the National Committee of 
Revolutionary Students, etc. In the space 
of 18 months, these political and popular 
organizations were virtually “decapitat¬ 
ed” by selective repression and intimida¬ 
tion. It was at this time that CODEH,- the 
Commission for Human Rights in Hon¬ 
duras, was created. 

In 1984 U.S. military aid to Honduras 
was $77.5 million, escalating yearly in 
'direct proportion to Regan’s rhetoric 
against Nicaragua. This infusion of mon¬ 
ey allowed the Honduran Armed Forces 
to develop from a young (30 year old), 
and improvised, institution to become the 
most powerful political force in the coun¬ 
try (with the exception of the U.S. Em¬ 
bassy, as one journalist pointed out). This 
was certainly in evidence at the inaugura¬ 
tion of Azcona. The other day I noticed in 
my slides that there is a military uni¬ 
form beside Azcona in almost every 
shot...taking the oath of office, riding 
around the stadium in a military jeep and 
sitting at the head table between the out¬ 
going and in-coming leaders. 

From 1982 on, there has been an end¬ 
less series of military maneuvers, with up 
to 10,000 American troops participating. 
These exercises go on for months and in¬ 
volve air, land and sea maneuvers, mock 
battles, beach landings, etc. The Hon¬ 
duran Army participates as part of the ra¬ 
tionale that all this is training, but as a mi¬ 
nor player. Basically, the U.S. is using 
Honduras for its war games, establishing 
a military base in Central America which 
will secure its hegemony in the region. 
An enormous contingent has been es¬ 
tablished at Palmerola, about 50 kilo¬ 
meters from the capitol. (It was here that 
Bush landed.) The American embassy 
also has more personnel than any other in 
the region — over 200 people. There are 
bars and restaurants in Tegucigalpa 
which could be in the middle of Iowa — 
baseball game on the TV screen, Ameri¬ 
can bartender, and all-American custo¬ 
mers. Not a word of Spanish anywhere. 
At one of these, I met some Peace Corps 
workers who said there were over 300 of 
them in Honduras, with more on the way. 
Even they said this seems excessive. 

The author is a CUSO worker living in 
Costa Rica who passed through Hon¬ 
duras on a recent trip to the U.S.. Cl 
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The following interview with Consuelo 
Navarro was conducted by Felicida Sha- 
nti, a friend of the Kick It Over collect¬ 
ive, in Quito,Ecuador in February 1986.lt 
has been edited by members of Kick It 
Over. 

F.S.: Let’s look atfeminism from the per¬ 
spective of an Ecuadorian woman. How 
would you say that the situation of women 
is different from that of men, recognizing 
that class differentiation is possibly more 
pronounced than in North America? 
C.N.: As a sociologist 1 can’t separate 
class from women’s rights. For me, 
womens’ struggle is directly related to the 
social class to which they belong. Bour¬ 
geois womens’ struggles are not the same 
as middle class womens’, just as proleta¬ 
rian and peasant womens’ struggles are 
both different. \ 

Bourgeois women don’t realize that 
they are objects, that they are decora¬ 
tions, a luxury their men — their 
husbands — permit themselves. I worked 
with women of the bourgeoisie when I 
taught literature courses and realized that 
there are very few women from the upper 
Ecuadorian class who are aware that they 
are objectified. They do not realize this 
because they have everything. They 
don’t work. They have a car, a house, 
jewelry, they travel. They do what they 
want without working - which is quite 
convenient. But they don’t realize what 
the marriage paper is, or what role they- 
play. They find their situation nice, that it 
is very nice being a woman. 

Bourgeois women are very careful 
about the couple relationship. The couple 
is viewed as a status symbol, not really a 
love but a status relationship. If the hus¬ 
band took a lover it would be ridiculous 
for them, and they don’t want to be ridi¬ 
culed by their society. So they take con¬ 
trol of their body in order to be beautiful, 
in order to prevent the husband from tak¬ 
ing a lover, thereby controlling the sex 
life of their husbands. They are dolls, 
nice dolls. 

If we look at women of the middle 
class, the situation is different because 
they generally have access to education, 
to a university career. Or even if they do 
not have a university career they have 
good work. They are good secretaries. 
They are well paid. So they have money 
that they earn by themselves, or they have 
a career that they got by themselves. 
Even though they belong to a family 
whose father can afford to pay the price of 
their status, they still work. 

A woman who works has another kind 
of mentality. She knows that if she’s 
working she’s capable, and if she’s capa¬ 
ble she needs to be respected. So once 
women of the middle class have the vital 
necessities covered they can think of 
themselves as human beings that need 
space and a form of expression. 

So, in general, feminism in Ecuador is 
a movement led by women of the middle 
class; professionals in different careers. 
There is something interesting about this 
point. Feminist women are generally 
connected with social careers. Very sel¬ 
dom do you find a woman engineer con¬ 
nected with feminism. They just care 
about engineering and don’t take the rest 
of the world into consideration. You find 
feminist sociologists, lawyers, philo¬ 
sophers and teachers. All these women 
belong to social work 
careers. Whereas when I talk with 


architects and engineers I don’t get the 
impression that I am talking with women. 
They don’t care about feminism, about a 
personal space. They only care about be¬ 
ing good students, earning a good salary 
— that’s all. 

F.S.: These women have often been 
called ‘surrogate males’, because what 
they have in fact become is male — 
daddy’s good little girl. 

C.N.: If you look at the proletariat, these 
women are not from the city. They are 
peasants who come to the city following 
their men. They do not come because 
they want to. But when the women come 
with the men they become proletarians 
because they no longer have a little bit of 
land to which they belong. They have to 
sell their labour, and once they do that, 
what can they do? They have no profes¬ 
sion, they have no education, and some¬ 
times they don’t know how to read and 
write. If the proletarian women are very 
lucky, they can get work in a factory. If 
not, they have to work as maids. So when 
you talk about proletarians you have to 
make that distinction — that in general 
they are peasant women who become 
proletarians once in the city. 

These women have to work from very 
early in the morning to late afternoon or 
evening. Once they come home they still 
have to work because they have children 
and they have to take care of the home. At 
eight or nine o’clock do you think that a 
woman can think about her condition? 
It’s impossible. She’s too tired to reflect 
.that she is a woman who needs some 
• space. So, it’s the social and economic 
process that makes a woman reflect, or 
not reflect, on her condition. 

If you go to the countryside it’s worse. 
A peasant gets up at five in the morning. 
She has to do many things at home and on 
the land. She has to take care of the chil¬ 
dren and the man when he comes back. 
At what time do you think that woman 
can reflect on her condition? 

F.S.: Exactly. So when you talk about 
proletarian or peasant women, you’re 
talking about the majority of the popula¬ 
tion here in Ecuador, who really don’t 
have time to think about feminism be¬ 
cause they’re too busy trying to fill their 
stomachs and take care of their families. 
In addition to that would you say that, be¬ 
cause they are economically oppressed 
along with their men, they don’t feel that 
they want to fight? 

C.N.: Now I want to make something 
clear at this point. It is not because peas¬ 
ant women are absorbed by an economic 
process that they do nothing. Yes, they do 
things. But their conception is not like 
that of middle class women. You under¬ 
stand? The way a middle class woman 
can make a claim, or protest about her 
condition is very different from the way 
that a peasant or a proletarian woman 
can. So, if they start a movement, it is not 
a movement for the rights of women. No, 
they do not make a claim for the rights of 
women because they don’t have time to 
think about it. But they make a claim for 
better salaries, and schools for children, 
health programs. A middle class woman 
does not make a claim for these things be¬ 
cause she has them. She has a salary and 
social security. If she’s sick she can go to 
social security. She has the salary to pay a 
doctor. A woman of the peasant sector of 
the proletarian class doesn’t have that. 
That doesn’t mean that nothing happens 
between proletarians or peasants. No, I 


can’t say that only middle class women 
protest. What I say is that their claims are 
different in kind. 

F.S.: So middle class women are strugg¬ 
ling more for the rights that the middle 
class men have, and the proletarian 
women are fighting more for the rights 
that middle class women have. 

C.N.: There is a difference, and on such a 
point I want to be clear. What I’m going 
to state are my opinions. Maybe other 
women have different opinions than 
mine, and I don’t want mine to be taken as 
truth without question. I am a human be¬ 
ing belonging to the middle class, so I 
gave the other positions under such limit¬ 
ations. So when women of the middle 
class protest, what do they protest for? 
First of all for the recognition of their ca¬ 
pacities. Women are tired of being secre¬ 
taries. Women are tired of being the right 
hand of an accountant. The person who 
signs the balance is a man. They are tired 
of answering the telephone, sealing en¬ 
velopes and all that. So once they leave 
university they want to have a post of 
command, of direction. 

The peasants could claim a post of 
command because in their community 
they have a post of direction in the home. 
They know about the economy and or¬ 
ganization of the home. The communes 
are based on womens' opinions so it's dif¬ 
ferent. The role of the middle class wom¬ 
an is shared with the middle class man, 
and the issue is to make men reflect about 
all that concerns sharing housework. 
F.S.: Housework! 

C.N.: Housework. Yes, because men 
work outside and once they come home 
they expect food served, hot and ready. 
But if the woman also works outside she 
doesn’t tell the man that she wants the 
same thing. 

F.S.: [Laughs.] And get my newspaper 
while you’re at it! 

C.N.: Exactly. “And I want hot water to 
take my shower’’. OK. These are the 
claims middle class women are making. 
A peasant can’t claim the same things 
from her man. Why? Because machismo 
is more rooted in the countryside. A peas¬ 
ant woman is much more oppressed than 
a city woman. Because a women in the 
city has a way to construct a little space 
for herself. The peasants don’t have this. 
When their men are drunk, they sit and 
wait until they are sober again. They do 
not leave. You understand? In the city a 
middle class woman isn’t going to sit 
around and wait for a man to sober up. 
Even if she only goes to the supermarket 
or something like that. 

F.S.: Would you take it so far as to say 
that because the proletariat are all 
being oppressed, the men as well as 
the women, for women to fight for 
equality with men would be to fight for 
another type of oppression? 

C.N.: TheTirst fight must be for the right 
to receive an education. If you give edu¬ 
cation to both sexes you are contributing 
to less oppression. The percentage of 
men who finish primary school is higher 
than the percentage of women. With so 
little education women have less of a 
chance than men. 

F.S.: And why is it that men finish? 
C.N.: Because in the traditional concep¬ 
tion of the role of parents, women are 
supposed to be at home and to have chil¬ 
dren. You don’t need to go to school to do 
this. Men have to work to earn the food 
for the family. In order to do this you need 


to know something. 

F.S.: There’s also the additional problem 
of families who need food and need 
everyone to work as well. So if you need 
all your children to work you can’t send 
them to be educated. The problem of be- 
Jng educated is a step ahead of having 
, enough money to send you children to be 
educated. 

C.N.: Of course. When peasant women 
receive education they learn how to cook, 
sew, and to keep house. The principal 
things a women must know. So they 
don’t receive a good education because 
they don’t go to school. They learn from 
their mothers who learned from their 
mothers, and so on. You have to go back 
to the beginning to understand such ideas. 
F.S.: So we’ve spoken a lot about the dif¬ 
ferences that exist between the three 
classes in Ecuador. Would you like to try 
to find some sort of commonalities that all 
women share? 

A 

C.N.: No. I think it would be impossible 
to find something that all women share. 
Because as I told you from the beginning, 
all is related to the social class to which a 
woman belongs. I think that feminism in 
underdeveloped countries will never take 
hold as long as women have solidarity re¬ 
lated to class and not related to sex. For 
feminism to be a strong movement wom¬ 
en need solidarity with other women, in¬ 
dependent of social class. 

But what happens in reality? A bour¬ 
geois has solidarity with a bourgeois, not 
a proletarian. It’s impossible if you un¬ 
derstand the history of class struggle. If a 
bourgeois is in solidarity with the proleta¬ 
rian she loses all her privileges — and she 
doesn’t want that! If not, there wouldn’t 
be economic interests that condition men 
and women to have more power and 
money. No, I think it’s impossible to find 
something that all women share because 
all is related to the social class of women. 
For feminism to be a strong movement, 
women need to be in solidarity with other 
women independent of the social class to 
which each woman belongs. 

You can find in some sectors of the 
middle class, [women who] want to 
change society. I don’t mean by changing 
society going to communism. I want to 
make that clear. I mean a change in 
society that allows justice for everybody 
(this is not exactly communism) — a new 
social, political and ideological order. 
For me the most difficult is the ideologi¬ 
cal fight. It is not only a fight between 
men and women [where both sexes have 
to change their thinking], but a fight over¬ 
all for women to abandon their [class 
privilege] and get together with other 
women because they are women not be¬ 
cause they have the same education or the 
same amount of money. What are we 
talking about when a bourgeois has 
solidarity with a bourgeois? It’s useless! I 
don’t want to be pessimistic but the mo¬ 
ment the war is not fought on the basis of 
classes it will be different but if that con¬ 
tinues what are we talking about? 

F.S.: So you’re saying that, in Ecuador, 
it would be very difficult for women of the 
different classes to unite. Let’s put that 
onto a world wide scale. Is there any 
point in doing any kind of solidarity 
work? Can women in Canada help the 
struggle of women in Ecuador? Can we 
do anything together? 

C.N.: I think that the middle class sector 
and proletarian sector can be together. 
(With the bourgeois you can not count on 
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them). That doesn’t mean the whole so¬ 
ciety but some sections of it. 

Relating this to Canadian women I 
think that women all over the world have 
a common fight. All women take in con¬ 
sideration the peculiarities of their coun¬ 
try. Beyond the political, economic and 
social conditions of each country, I can¬ 
not personally be an enemy of an Ameri¬ 


can woman because the U.S. is imperial¬ 
istic. If a women — American, Canadi¬ 
an, or Peruvian — is a reactionary, I will 
have problems, not because she is Peru¬ 
vian, etc., but because she is reactionary. 
The nationality is not a problem. 

F.S.: So what do you think is the solu¬ 
tion? You talked about education as being 
really important. Is awareness going to 


bring about unity? 

C.N.: Awareness is the first step. But you 
can be aware and stay aware all of your 
life, but what’s that important for? If 
you’re aware that’s all right, but it’s only 
the beginning. When you begin, you 
have a moral obligation to continue. You 
can’t remain a spectator. You have to act. 
The first thing is awareness. The second 


step is action. Action depends on the way 
you think. If you want political action, 
you have a political fight to change the or¬ 
der of the world. If you have an ideologi¬ 
cal fight, you work for the change of 
mentality. Once you have decided to act, 
you have to choose the format in which to 
act.Q 



Black Feminism: Exploding the Myths 


by Patrick Andrade 

Patrick Andrade, an editor of 
Perhaps You Will Remember from 
which this article has been excerpted, 
presents a unique view of Black femi¬ 
nism from the perspective of an anti¬ 
sexist Black man. You can find out more 
about the magazine by contacting him 
at: 460 Buckland (Apt. 209), Kelowna, 
B.C.V1Y5Z4. 

The involvement of Black women with 
the feminist movement has been clouded 
and distorted by a number of myths. 
Barbara Smith is a Black feminist and co¬ 
founder of Kitchen Table: Women of 
Colour Press. In the Black feminist an¬ 
thology Home Girls, she touches on 
some of the myths she feels that Black 
men, in collaboration with some Black 
women, have developed that divert Black 
women from their freedom.’ 

Myth No. 1: The Black woman is al¬ 
ready liberated 

She feels that this myth confuses liber¬ 
ation with the fact that Black women have 
had to take on responsibilities that their 
oppression gives them no choice but to 
handle. Women of colour generally have 
had fewer choices about the circum¬ 
stances of their lives. An ability to cope 
under worst conditions is not liberating. 
Underlying this myth is the assumption 
that Black women are towers of strength 
who neither feel or need what other hu¬ 
man beings do, emotionally or materi¬ 
ally. 


Black men have not said anything 
about how poverty, unequal pay, no child 
care, violence of every kind including 
battering, rape and sterilization abuse, 
translated into “liberation”. 

Myth No. 2: Racism is the primary (or 
only) oppression Black women have to 

confront 

The notion that struggling against or el¬ 
iminating racism will completely allevi¬ 
ate Black women’s problems doesn’t take 
into account the way sexual oppression 
cuts across all racial, nationality, age, re¬ 
ligious, ethnic and class groupings. A 
Black feminist perspective has no use for 
ranking oppression but instead demon¬ 
strates the similarity of oppressions as 
they affect third world women’s lives. 

Myth No. 3: Feminism is nothing but 
man hating (and) that men have never 
done anything that would legitimately 
inspire hatred 

Barbara Smith feels that the distinction 
between being critically opposed to sexu¬ 
al oppression and attacking men as in¬ 
dividuals is an important one that hasn’t 
been totally understood. Women’s desire 
for fairness and safety in our lives does 
not necessitate hating men: “trying to ed¬ 
ucate and inform men about how their 
feet are planted on our necks doesn’t 
translate into hatred...”. 

Myth No. 4: Women’s issues are 
narrow, apolitical concern. 


This myth once again characterizes 
women’s oppression as not particularly \ 
serious. Why is it that feminism is consid¬ 
ered white-minded and narrow while 
Socialism or Marxism, from verifiably 
white origins, is legitimately embraced 
by third world male politicos without* 
them having their identity credentials 
questioned for a minute. 

Myth No. 5: Feminists are nothing but 
lesbians. 

It is essential to understand that the dis¬ 
tortion lies in the phrase “nothing but” 
which reduces lesbians to a category of 
being deserving of only the most violent 
attack, a category totally alien from 
’’decent” Black folks, i.e. not our sisters, 
mothers, daughters, aunts and cousins 
but bizzare outsiders like none you know 
or ever knew. 

Many of the most committed and out¬ 
spoken feminists of colour have been and 
are lesbians. Black feminism and Black 
lesbianism is not interchangeable. Femi¬ 
nism is a political movement and many 

feminists are not lesbians. Although 

* 

many Black feminists are not lesbians, 
this myth has acted as an accusation and a 
deterrent to keep non-lesbian Black 
feminists from manifesting themselves 
for fear it will be hurled against them. 

Author Luisah Teish reflects on her ex¬ 
perience during the Black power 
movement “Feminism was a ‘white girl’s 
thang'. We were beyond it. When the 


revolution was won we would become 
queens of the Nile and the property of im¬ 
portant men. Black men were men fight¬ 
ing for their right to stand as men among 
men. Yet the Black woman was denied 
her right to define her own ‘femininity’. 
If she cried too much, laughed too much, 
or got too angry, she was accused of 
’acting like a white girl’. Yet many of our 
Materialist, Nationalist, Pan Africanist, 
Revolutionary brothers sported white 
girls on their arms. Gays were counter¬ 
revolutionary since they were suffering 
from ‘white disease’ and the mentally and 
physically handicapped were considered 
‘useless’... Black women became third 
class citizens in the midst of a revolution. 
We must not forget this.” 

Black males may wish to consider this 
quotation from Marilyn French from her 
book Beyond Power. 

Many people believe that men of colour, 
especially Black men, have been “ cas¬ 
trated” by white culture — that is, they 
have been treated like women, and de¬ 
nied that special quality of male identity 
that is necessary for men to function with¬ 
in this society. That special quality... is 
rooted in a sense of difference from and 
superiority over women. If indeed Black 
men lack this sense of identity, they would 
seem to be prime candidates for working 
with women to create a broader human 
identity, that does not rest on superiority 
over nature (or other people) but on co¬ 
operation, community with both. □ 
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(with special thanks to Catherine) 

by Ron Hayley 

The new (post-humous) John Lennon 
album (John Lennon — Live in New York 
City) is a collection of songs which, while 
not particularly strong when taken singly, 
together form a pleasant and significant 
body of work. Less complex, musically 
and lyrically, than much of his work with 
Beatles (only two songs on the album are 
of Beatle vintage) — and predating his 
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£ into the trendy fluff represented by 
“Mind Games” —John Lennon Live cap¬ 
tures the important “political” phase of 
Lennon’s career. Though Lennon later 
dismissed his political involvements as 
motivated by guilt, the vision of politics 
articulated here stands in striking contrast 
with the negativity of much of New Left 
politics during the late 1960’s and early 
70’s. 

Particularly noteworthy is Lennon’s 
humility and fearlessness in exploring his 
own personal hang-ups. One of the lines 
which sticks in my mind is “I couldn’t 
walk and I tried to run”. It is significant 
that the song co-authored with Yoko 
Ono, “Woman is the Nigger of the 
World”, addresses its audience as “we” 
rather than “you”, thus implying a shar¬ 
ing of guilt. 

By contrast, Bruce Cockbum, though 
humble in person, is anything but humble 
on vinyl. On his new album World of 
Wonders, he opts for moral ‘superiority 1 . 
The two most strident songs, “Call It De¬ 
mocracy” and “People See Through 
You”, are...well, judge for yourself: 

International loan sharks.... 
who rob life of its quality 
who render rage a necessity 
by turning countries into labour camps 
modern slavers in drag as champions 
of freedom. 

Or on another note: 

sinister cynical instrument 
who makes the gun into a sacrament 1 
the only response to the deification H 
of tyranny by the so-called 

“developed” nations’ 
idolatry of ideology 

Drek! Spare me the sermon. 

Lennon, too, went through a phase of 
thinking he was Moses. But as is eviden¬ 
ced on Live in New York, he eventually 
got beyond it. In the fairly egotistical 
song “Come Together”, he changes the 
lyrics from “come together over me” to 
“come together over you”. In fact, 
throughout the concert, in the in-between 
song patter, he denigrates himself and 
tries to empower his audience. Lennon, 
unlike the recent Cockbum, is not afraid 
to reveal his pain and vulnerability, to ex¬ 
press feelings of angst and inadequacy. 
On “Mother”, a song taken from the Plas¬ 
tic Ono Band album (his first solo effort 
after the Beatles), he sings of the pain of 
abandonment: 

Mother, 
you had me 
I never had you. 

I wanted you 

you didn’t want me... 

» 

Father, 
you left me. 

I never left you 
I needed you so bad 
you didn’t need me... 

In “Working Class Hero”, a song from 
the same album, he describes socializa¬ 
tion and its crippling effects: 



As soon as you’re born 
they make you feel small 
by giving you no time 
instead of it all 
until the pain is so big 
you feel nothing at all... 

They hurt you at home 
and they hit you at school 
they hate you if you’re clever - 
and they despise a fool 
’til you’re so fucking crazy 
you can’t follow their rules... 

When they’ve tortured and scared you 
for twenty-odd years .... § 
then they expect you iffJk % career 
but you can’t r 
you’re so 
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Lennon’s songs integrate the personal 
’polit|® |;: facets of experier^^ 
about oppression thrpugh % prism 
of selflrtfis message, aftet heHeft the 
Beatles, was one of rety on yourself. In “I 
JFound Out” on the wBsMc Ono record, he 
writes: “th^re airi’t no gum who can see 
through your eyes — I FOUND OUT”. 
On that same album, he exhorted his 
listeners to stop treating him as a savior: 


Heart or Hype? 

For Cockbum, it seems that his new al¬ 
bum, World of Wonders, is one more chap¬ 
ter in the mythos he’s trying to create of the 
“rebel poet”. The black and white picture 
on the back of the album is redolent of 
Gabriel Garcia Lorca in the trenches of the 
Spanish Civil War. It’s interesting that the 
socialist critics I’ve read embrace Cock- 
bum’s new politics, but are uncritical of 
CocJc|p||^ijii|pe. 

Jf Apart from the synergistic work pro¬ 
duced with the mid-to-late Beatles. Len- 
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non’s song-writing (lyrically and musical¬ 
ly) has never been comparable in complexi¬ 
ty and nuance with that of Cockbum. The 
latter’s^i, g albums, like The 
Trouble Wth formal (itself a highly politi¬ 
cal album), and songs like “Silver Wheels”, 
are masterpieces of song-writing. But as 
he’s felt himself possessed of a mission, his 
song-writing has lost some of its brilliance. 
On “Call It Democracy”, the words tumble 
out over a beat with no real sense of belong¬ 
ing. Moreover, there is a disturbing sense of 
Cockbum’s attempting to appeal to a “mass 
audience”. 



I was the dreamweaver 
But now I’m reborn 
I was the walrus 
But now I’m John 
And so dear friends 
You just have to carry on 
The dream is over. 


Pulling A Springsteen 

In his attempt to become the “common 
man’s best friend”, Bruce Springsteen has 
taken his music — which has always been 
eminently accessible — and turned it into a 
caricature of itself. Lost is the intelligence. 


the sharp edges, replaced with demagogy 
and simple-mindedness. Hopefully, Cock¬ 
bum is too sharp a performer to fall into that 
trap, but there is definitely a slicker, more 
manipulatory feel to the music and a concom¬ 
itant loss of subtlety. In “Lily of the Midnight 
Sky”, the chorus makes him sound like 
Springsteen, complete with the "Boss’”s own 
brand of echoey drums. "World of Won¬ 
ders”, by contrast, the title track, is vintage 
Cockbum. “Berlin Tonight”, his description 
of traveling through East and West Germany, 
is overproduced, with the trumpets at the end 
sounding drippy and maudlin. The already 
mentioned “People See Through You” is a 
Top 40 beat cum political sermon. If people 
saw through “you”, we’d be a lot closer to 
social revolution, I suspect. “See How I Miss 
You" is a rollicking Trinidadian number with 
steel drum accompaniment. The tone, as the 
title would indicate, is a trifle self-conscious. 
“Santiago Dawn”, about the squatters’ 
struggle in Chile, is melodramatic, but then 
so is the subject (I don’t mean this in a nega¬ 
tive sense). “Dancing in Paradise” is a 
mandolin-flavoured vignette about Jamaica. 
It has probably the strongest lyric on the al¬ 
bum, but here again he strays into preachi¬ 
ness, and the music itself is repetitive. 
“Down Here Tonight" is a song of joy, a pae¬ 
an to life for which Cockbum is so justly fa¬ 
mous. 

f 

Building An Anti-Sexist Male Culture 

Although there is some anti-sexist content 
in Cockbum, it’s much more explicit in 
Lennon. Apart from the already cited “Wom¬ 
an is Nigger", Lennon changes the lyrics on 
“Imagine” to “a brotherhood, a sisterhood of 
man”^ and on the Imagine album he exhorts 
men to fight against their crippled emotional 

dite. 

Lennon was an extremely rich individual, 
and hence not necessarily an example of what 
a good radical should be, but his music offers 
a definition of politics which I find more use¬ 
ful than Cockbum’s recent vinyl. As a posi¬ 
tive role model for men, better a humble, 
open, self-deprecating man than another 
political poseur who gets up on a soapbox and 
castigates the sinners. If men are to change, 
we need role models to give us support for our 
growth and development. Cockbum used to 
provide such a model. When I saw him in 
concert in 1984,1 was impressed by his sen¬ 
sual it)' on stage, his gentle and open manner. 
He seemed for me — as a straight man — 
sexually attractive. But a friend of mine who 
went to his most recent show says that he 
seemed stiff, distant, not in touch with the 
rest of his musicians (and his programs were 
selling for nine bucks a piece!). 

By including personal issues in his songs, 
Lennon broadens and integrates politics. 
Cockbum, who used to be so good at affirm¬ 
ing life (in itself a political statement), tends 
to switch back and forth between political 
diatribes and love songs or ballads, revealing 
a schizophrenia between the private and 
public self which didn't previously exist 
when he wrote the songs for The Trouble with 
Normal. 

There was no such schizophrenia in 
Lennon. Moreover, Lennon was a great pop- 
ularist. He could write in a language ordinary 
people could understand and still, at his best, 
produce great art. “Imagine” is an accessible 
description of communism, and “Woman is 
the Nigger” is an introduction to sexist ideol¬ 
ogy. While I was disappointed by the slide 
into middle-aged nostalgia on his Double 
Fantasy album, John Lennon remains for me 
(as does the not-so-recent Bruce Cockbum) a 
symbol of our worthwhile cultural heritage, 
one on which new and popular bands like 
Husker Du and the Violent Femmes are con¬ 
tinuing to build, creating a vibrant sound 
reminiscent of — but not slavishly reproduc¬ 
ing — the music of the 60's. All this indicates 
to me that the era of John Lennon is an era of 
unfinished business. □ 
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by Ron Hayley -* 

This is Part 2 of Anarchy For 
Beginners. Part 1 was criticized for fo¬ 
cusing almost exclusively on male white 
anarchists. Part 2 (on the Third World) 

and Part 3 (on women anarchists) are 

% 

attempts to correct this. Part 3 will 
appear in issue 18. Anarchism in Japan, 
not part of the Third World, has been 
briefly addressed to give Part 2 the 
broadest possible scope. 

Anarchism has been far more of a cur¬ 
rent in the non-European world than is 
generally acknowledged. Mao Tse-tung 
began his political career as an anarchist. 1 
John Clark, in a chapter of The Anar¬ 
chist Moment, has drawn attention to the 
affinities existing between anarchism and 
the thought of Lao Tse, the Chinese foun¬ 
der of Taoism. 2 Pa Chin, one of China’s 
most celebrated writers, was an anarchist 
and met Emma Goldman at an interna¬ 
tional writers' conference. In fact, his 
name is taken from the Chinese contrac¬ 
tion of Bakunin and Kropotkin (Pa/ 
Chin). Anarchists were extremely influ¬ 
ential amongst the '‘coolies” in major 
Chinese cities in the 1920’s, particularly 
Canton, and played an important role in 
the ill-fated Cantonese insurrection. 

In Japan, anarchism had its origins in 
the anti-militarism struggles which ac¬ 
companied the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05. By 1926, anarchists had helped 
in the formation of a National Association 
of Trade Unions which claimed 10,000 
members. In the 30’s, communists and 
anarchists alike fell on hard times as state 
repression became severe, extinguishing 
political opposition until after the war. 
One anarchist who escaped repression 
(she retreated into “scholarly” work) was 
Takamure Itsue who was politicized by 
the “Great Treason Incident” of 1910-11 
in which 26 anarchists and left-wingers 
were arrested and almost half executed 
for a supposed plot to kill the Emperor. 
Anarchists and anarchist ideas also had 
some influence in the 50’s and 60’s in the 
emerging movements of students and 
workers against U.S. and Japanese mili¬ 
tarism, and the holocaust occurring in In¬ 
dochina. 3 

In India, anarchism has taken an indig¬ 
enous form in the so-called “Sarvodaya 
Movement” ( Sarvodaya meaning wel¬ 
fare of all, or non-violent socialism). In 
1948, shortly after Gandhi’s death, a con¬ 
ference of “constructive workers” (the ti¬ 
tle given to people committed to Gandhi’s 
program of social reconstruction) was 
held. Out of this evolved an organization 
entitled Sarva Seva Sangh (or Associa¬ 
tion for the Service of All). The principal 
activity of this still-functioning organiza¬ 
tion is the promotion of Bhoodan (or vol¬ 
untary distribution of surplus lands to 
landless peasants) and Gramdan — the 


replacement of private ownership by vil¬ 
lage ownership. Successful or not, these 
activities are seen as the first steps to¬ 
wards a “total revolution” leading to Ram 
Raj, or the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Like Tolstoy, Gandhi was a religious an¬ 
archist. 

Gandhi first developed his ideas in the 
context of South Africa where he was 
awakened to politics after being put off a 
train for riding in a first class (“for whites 
only”) coach. His outrage at this led to the 
eventual launching of the “Satyagraha” 
movement. In 1894 he founded the Natal 
Indian Congress modelled after the Indi¬ 
an National Congress existing at that time 
in India. Gandhi’s organization, in turn, 
became the inspiration for the African 
National Congress (ANC) founded in 
1912, which for the first fifty years of its 
existence embraced non-violent methods 
of struggle. 

It was in South Africa that Gandhi 
honed his philosophy of Satyagraha — 
using “truth as a weapon”. It is this phi¬ 
losophy which has guided the Sarvodaya 
movement and its leader, Vinoba Bhave. 
Interestingly enough, some Sarvodayites 
believe that violence from a position of 
strength is preferable to non-violence un¬ 
dertaken for reasons of cowardice. 4 
Gandhi’s anarchism is summed up in the 
following statement: 

The power to control national life 
through national representatives is 
called political power. Representa¬ 
tives will become unnecessary if the 
national life becomes so perfect as to 
be self-controlled. It will then be a 
state of enlightened anarchy in which 
each person will become his own 
ruler....In an ideal State there will be 
no political institution and therefore 
no political power. That is why 
Thoreau has said in his classic 
statement that that government is best 
which governs least.' 

A Sri Lankan Sarvodayan movement 
also exists, and which is deeply con¬ 
cerned with development issues. For 
them, Sarvodaya involves “refusing to do 
violence to a way of life, to avoid forms 
of change which disrupt communities and 
destroy or impair their capacity to organ¬ 
ize the whole of their experience.” 6 

According to anarchist anthropologist, 
Harold Barclay ; Africa has long been the 
home to “dozens of.. .anarchic communi¬ 
ties.” 7 One such society is the Lovedu of 
South Africa, profiled in Dorothy Lee’s 
famous book, Freedom and Culture. 
According to Lee, 

A corollary [amongst the Lovedu] 
to the respect for individual uni¬ 
queness and worth was that the indi¬ 


vidual was held to be inviolate. The 
freedom of the individual was 
thus.. .guarded from encroachment. 
The exercise of force of any kind, ex¬ 
cept in dealing with the very young in¬ 
fant, was never approved. Even a 
court of law refrained from executing 
its decision, on the principle that to do 
so would be to coerce and was there¬ 
fore to be avoided. The parties in¬ 
volved were expected to work out 
matters between them, aiming at a 
conciliatory solution, implementing 
the court decision through mutual 
agreement3 

As for anarchism as a political move¬ 
ment/philosophy, there is not much infor¬ 
mation available. In the first issue of the 
new English anarchist magazine. Split, 
the editors make allusions to the “anar- 
cho-socialist” character of a group in 
Ethiopia called the Ethiopian People’s 
Democratic Movement (EDPM): “The 
EDPM is a socialist, multi-national group 
which represents the claims for self-de¬ 
termination of all the various Ethiopian 
nationalities. It shares...a policy of 
popular participation through extensive 
networks of peasants and women’s asso¬ 
ciations and health and education in¬ 
stitutes, and operates a land reform 
programme in liberated areas.” 9 Accord¬ 
ing to the authors of “South Africa 1985: 
The Organization of Power in Black and 
White”, the early Black Consciousness 
Movement fostered by Steve Biko had 
non-hierarchical aspects in that it empha¬ 
sized direct action in everyday life instead 
of waiting passively for political organi¬ 
zations to bring about one's salvation. 10 

North American anarchists recently 
sponsored a tour by Bonile Lawrence 
Tuluma, Co-ordinator of Workers’ Edu¬ 
cation and former General-Secretary of 
the 80,000 member South African Allied 
Workers’ Union (SAAWU). Tuluma is 
said to have been strongly influenced by 
the “Wobblies” — the anarcho- 
syndicalist International Workers of the 
World (IWW). Unfortunately, events in 
South Africa forced the early cancellation 
of the tour. In the last few years, four 
leading members of SAAWU have been 
charged with treason and face possible 
execution at the hands of the government. 

Anarchists have had an illustrious his¬ 
tory in “Latin America”, a term I prefer to 
avoid for its racist connotations." Anar¬ 
chist groups were founded in Mexico, 
Cuba, Argentina, and Uruguay in the 
1860’s and 70’s and, until the 1920’s, 
anarchists dominated most of the trade 
unions in Mexico, Brazil, Peru, Chile 
and Argentina. According to George 
Woodcock, the “largest and most militant 
of these... was the Federacion Obrera Re¬ 
gional Argentina (FORA), which was 
founded in 1901...It grew quickly to a 


membership of nearly a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion, which dwarfed the rival social- 
democratic [Marxist] unions.” |: This in¬ 
fluence of anarchist ideas stemmed large¬ 
ly from the influx of Italian immigrants 
(including Malatesta who lived in Argen¬ 
tina for a short time and organized the 
first bakers’ union). In the film, “Official 
Story”, the father of the upper-class 
flunky portrayed in the film is an anar¬ 
chist and condemns his son for collabo¬ 
rating with the government and getting 
rich at the expense of the poor. Anarchists 
in Argentina endured many decades of re¬ 
pression and, in 1930, a reformist union 
movement emerged which took away 
support from the FORA. Anarchism be¬ 
gan a slow decline and went completely 
underground with the rise to power of the 
popular demagogue, Juan Peron. 

Anarchism in Uruguay evolved in a 
similar fashion, declining as a result of 
the influence developed by Marxism after 
the Russian Revolution. In 1956, anar- 
chism experienced something of a 
revival. In that year, a nationwide con¬ 
gress was held, with the result that the 
Uruguayan Anarchist Federation (FAU) 
was established and began to undertake 
systematic work in all spheres of Urugu¬ 
ayan society. In 1967, the organization 
was banned, as were a number of others. 
This was a time of influence for the 
Tupamaros, named after a rebellious Inca 
Tupa Amaru who was executed in 1781 
for leading an insurrection against Span¬ 
ish colonial rule. The Tupamaros waged 
urban guerrilla warfare, and had anar¬ 
chists in their ranks. The Costas-Gavras 
film “State of Seige”, is about Tupamaro 
activity and its suppression. The FAU op¬ 
posed this isolated armed struggle as 
“suicidal”. Nonetheless, influenced by 
international developments, it moved 
closer to Marxism, arguing that anar¬ 
chists should not refuse to participate in a 
“revolutionary” government after the sei¬ 
zure of power. It began to embrace Castro 
and Che, and increasingly cited the 
Cuban Revolution as its model. 13 Mean¬ 
while, in Montevideo, the country’s capi¬ 
tal , the Communidad del Sur (Commune 
of the South) had taken root. A fully func¬ 
tioning anarchist commune of some forty 
people, the commune eventually trans¬ 
ferred its operations to Sweden (to escape 
repression) and has continued its publish¬ 
ing efforts, including in the field of 
children’s literature for which it has 
earned an international reputation. 

Of particular interest is the role of anar¬ 
chism in Mexico. In 1865, a Greek anar¬ 
chist by the name of Rhodakanaty foun¬ 
ded the Club Socialista de Estudiantes 
and began propaganda work amongst 
workers in Mexico City. This led to the 
first recorded strike in Mexican history. 
The following year Rhodakanaty moved 
to the town of Chaleo where he began a 
school for peasants called the Escuela 
Modernay Libre. In 1869, a former pupil 
of the school organized an uprising of 
peasants which spread into the surround¬ 
ing states. The rebellion was suppressed, 
its inspirer executed, and Rhodakanaty. 
himself was arrested, and barely escaped 

continued on page 8 
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execution. In 1871, he and a close associ¬ 
ate, Francisco Zalacosta, organized a 
group La Social to combat the influence 
of Marxists in the labour movement. It 
expanded to 62 sections (5000 delegates 
attended its last meeting in 1879) and 
founded its own journal called La In¬ 
ternational. In 1878, Zalacosta formed 
yet another organization the Gran Comite 
Central Comunero which inspired a large 
land revolt in Central Mexico which las¬ 
ted for six years before being suppressed 
by Mexican president Porfirio Diaz. 

Another anarchist, Ricardo Flores 
Magon, assisted by his brother Enrique, 
established the anarcho-syndicalist jour¬ 
nal entitled La Regeneration in 1900 
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which played an important role m radica¬ 
lizing | Mexican j|w^^ 

Ricardo and Enrique were forced to flee j 
to the U S. and Canada where they con¬ 
tinued to cany out revolutionary propa-| 
ganda. flJ905, they helped found the j 
Organizing Junta of die Mexican Liberal | 
Party (P.L.M |||: which issued a very in- j 
flueritial program and manifesto! A year | 
later, they organized an ill-fated insunec- 
tion and yet another one in 1908. In Janu¬ 
ary 191U after the revolution had broken | 
out||P.li.Ml|fighters were theffirst to 
seize a town*from government forces, 
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and actually ran parts of Baja California7 
few a time, where the P.L.M. partisans 
were joined by large numbers of Ameri¬ 
can Wobblies andptalian anarchists. | 
;fg Betrayed by 1 the new government! of j 
Francisco Madera, a representative of the; 
liberal capitalists who offered himself as j 
a j “radical”! alternative |to| Diaz,| many | 
P,L.M.ers were disarmed and executed ! 
M the fall ofl9il, Emiliano . Zapata, 1 
peasant leader in the South, rose in rebel-J 
lion against Madero and issued his Plan ) 
de Ayala, which some claim was mod¬ 
elled on a previous manifesto of 
Magon’s. The two groups formed 


of leftist workers who were sent out to 
fight and kill members of Zapata’s and 
Pancho Villa’s armies, thus anticipating 
by twenty years the treacherous Interna¬ 
tional Brigades in Spain who helped carry 
out Stalin’s pogrom against the anar¬ 
chists. Except this time the perpetrators 
were anarchists! The crushing of the 
Zapatistas spelled the end of a genuine so¬ 
cial revolution in Mexico, which entered 
a period of slow bureaucratic strangula¬ 
tion under the aegis of what later became 
known as the Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary Party which (like the Bolshevik 
party in Russia) has been ruling in the 
revolution’s name. 

A full assessment of Zapata’s “anar¬ 
chism*} cannot | beg offered | hereff(see. 
Zapata of Mexico by Peter Ef Newell 
and other text$. fjZapata, from a middle 
peasant family of Indian descent! was the 
only {^revolutionary | leader | (outside of 
Magon, | who| was murdered I by U S. 
authorities) not to sell out the Mexican 
people. While not above issuing orders 
and j having people arrested and shot, 
Zapata was essentially an anti- 
authoritariani He believed in the restora¬ 
tion} of the Indian |‘ejidos’| or f village 
communes, and was in favour of people 
organizing their own. livelihood free from 
interference. I He never sought power or 
riches for himself, and | believed in the 
self-coined maxim that f A Strong People; 
Need^No Leader”. Zapata’s insurgency 
disproves the Marxist notion that rootless 
proletarians} deprived of community and 
tradition, * are the * revolutionary class. 
Zapata’s Indians,; steeped in the Native 
communistic tradition, merely wanted to 
restore what had always j existed —. a 
communion with the land in which all 
people were relatively equal. To get a 
sense of this deeply organic outlook and 
how it clashed with the interests of capita¬ 
lism, see the novel The White Rose by 
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something of an alliance. and in 1913 Tg , Tfi|ven,<Traven, a novelist with anar- 
Zapata adopted the P.L.M.’s slogan, chist sympathies, wrote extensively 






“Land and Liberty!” In a letter to a friend, , 
Ricardo’s brother spelled out the affini¬ 
ties between Zapatismo and the P.L.M.: 

Thanks noi our Y tribal traditions; i 
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J thanks tfi us being mostly Indians andffr, 
therefore> close to nature — agri- 
\ cultural people, thanks to us being \ 
illiterate and hence unspoiled by the 
so-called education of the capitalist 
class, our national and racial soul and 1 
i mindmiapt to assimilate the modems 
ideas. 

fill! Therefore fit should not be surpris- §§ 
f ing to find that other rebels under dif- 
fjjijerent banners are more or less in -§jj 
clined towards anarchism, amongst 
I them the Agrarians fas the Zapatistas |j 
were often called]. 

These Agrarians and the Liberals 
?work together owing to the fact that • 
the former are direct actionists, al¬ 
though they still think a govern¬ 
ment is needed. They — the 
Agrarians — reason this way: “no 
government will help the poor come 
into their own; no authority will 
emancipate the masses; therefore let 
us take the social wealth ourselves, 
within the Revolution; let us eman¬ 
cipate ourselves, and afterwards we 
may have a government that would 
sanction and legalize our deeds.” 14 

Shortly after the emergence of Zapata, 
several more changes in regime took 
place resulting in the coming-to-power of 
technocrat and political manoeuverer, 
Venustiano Carranza (nicknamed “the 
cockroach” whence comes “La 
Cucaracha”, tfte song). Taking advant¬ 
age of the narrow “workerist” sympathies 
of the anarcho-syndicalist Casa del 
Obrero Mundial (who saw Carranza as a 
friend and ally), Carranza was able to 
organize the so-called “Red Batallions” 


about Mexico in the 20’s, 30’s and 40’s 
after escaping the aftermath of the dis¬ 
astrous German Revolution of 1918-H 9 
inS which he himself played a leading 
part. 16 Since the time of Traven, anar¬ 
chism has continued to play an impor¬ 
tant, if inconsistent, role in Mexican 

political life. 17 
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HI In North America, anarchism has had a 
li foiled influence amongst people of 
Third World descent. One exception is 
Black Puerto Rican anarchist, Martin 
Sostre. Martin was arrested in his Afro- 
Asian Bookstore shortly after the ghetto 
rebellion in Buffalo in the summer of 
1967. Since the state couldn’t implicate 
him in any illegal political activity, he 
was booked on contrived dope charges 
and brought before a white judge and an 
all-white jury, where he was bound and 
gagged and sentenced to 30-41 years. 
The prosecution’s chief witness later 
recanted his testimony and admitted his 
involvement in the police frame-up. The 
arresting officer was himself indicted for 
stealing over $100,000 worth of heroin 
from the police laboratory. After nine 
years in prison, Sostre was released. In an 
interview in Open Road, Sostre said: 

I don’t care what ideology you 
have, it isn’t good if it doe sh t afford a 
person, first, personal freedom on its 
most basic.. .individual level. That is 


my concept of the struggle or the war 
of liberation. It’s not to replace one 
state with another; it’s to liberate the 
individual. I have not seen any state or 
government or society, whether it’s 
socialist or capitalist, where this free¬ 
dom exists. 

Speaking of the revolutionary process, 
Sostre noted: 


I’m trying to make sure in my 
dealings, in anything I have something 
to do with, that it starts off right so it’ll 
end up right. I want to start off with an 
anarchistic form of society rather than 
; starting with a central headquarters ; 
■ and saying Sewell, eventually we f U get 
p rid of the headquarters ^ ISIlllS iHl- 
||J Thafs what Tm .striving for. And 
| the fact that my defense committee, an ; 
anarchist structure, proved successful ' 
is evidenced by my being here. I have 
j been trying to live an anarchist life on | 
a personal level but it was never tested § 
in a concrete form until this defense 
committee was organized. That was 
the only real test and it proved succes¬ 
sful. But this is my intent and I intendtd . 
project anarchist philosophy through 

I' everything j 
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| If anarchists haven’t been more influ¬ 
ential J in 1 relation | to 1 Third | World | 
movements, it is at least partially their 
own fault. Very few anarchists have 
addressed themselves to the issues of rac- 
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ism, imperialism, and national liberation: 
and, where they have,; they have done so 
in an extremely dogmatic fashion. 
Alfredo Bonunnp, in a pamphlet entitled 
f Anarchism and the National Liberation 
Struggle”, quotes anarchist Rudolph 
Rocker (author of Nationalism and Cul¬ 
ture) to the effect that “All nationalism is 
reactionary in its nature, for it strives to 
enforce on the separate parts of the great 
human | family a definite character ael 
cording to a preconceived idea.” 19 - 
In opposition to this point of view, I 
wdUld argUe that any people that volun¬ 
tarily f relinquisheslits identity —i.e. 
commits cultural suicide is certainly 






not fit to make a revolution. That people j 
should be free of regional or national 
identification smacks of the Marxist view 
that people must first be denatured of all 
regional and “parochial” ties before be¬ 
coming fit subjects for the f‘revolution of 
the proletariat”. It is not necessarily true 
that people with a strong sense of them-; 
selves are chauvinistically inclined. Na¬ 
tive peoples have a strong tribal identifi¬ 
cation and yet approach other tribal cul¬ 
tures with a sense of respect. And while 
nation-states have been built on the backs 
of many separate ethnic groups, once na¬ 
tional consciousness develops, it is not 
necessarily thoroughly reactionary. Any 
coming together of people into cultural 
and social units is almost always the 
product of historical accident, fraud, and 
coercion, but once this becomes an ac¬ 
complished fact (as with North American 
Blacks who were drawn from a variety of 
African cultures to work here as slaves), 
it often becomes the basis for a progress¬ 
ive culture, so long as it remains only one 
of an infinite number of possible personal 
“tags” (i.e. Black, gay, radical, jazz 
musician, humanist, poet). What causes 
national consciousness to turn reactiona¬ 
ry is when the people of a given nation are 
put into a position of power over those of 
another. 

Fortunately, not all anarchists are as 
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dismissive as the above quote would indi¬ 
cate. For instance, in California, a pub¬ 
lication called No Middle Ground pub¬ 
lished four issues on the subject of liber¬ 
tarian and anti-authoritarian influences in 
“Latin America” and the Caribbean. In 
their last issue (#3-4), they featured a 
review of a recent book by Cuban revolu¬ 
tionary Carlos Franqui. His book, Diary 
of the Cuban Revolution, exposes the 
historical falsifications undertaken by 
Castro in his rewriting of Cuban revolu¬ 
tionary history. 20 “Economic depend¬ 
ence, misery, hunger, monoculture, mil¬ 
itarism, personality cults, heroics, the 
one-party system, bureaucracy, the mo¬ 
ll nopoly of the economy s force i and ideol¬ 
ogy — if we could get rid of them all ! Now 
that would be a real revolution (Carlos 
Franqui) | 1 H M 
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I personally believe that the anarchist 
perspective has much to offer in an analy¬ 
sis of racism and imperialism, unlike 
Marxism, which tends to reduce everyth¬ 
ing to a one-dimensional analysis of the 
is “super-profits/super-exploitation’||to be 
gained from the labour of nationally 
oppressed peoples. When I was living in 
the U.S., I was attracted to Black culture 
because it embodied aspects of the human 
personality — sensuality, irreverence. 
Jiemotiveness, a rebellious instinct for life 
— which white culture denied. 1 wasn't 
attracted to identify with Blacks because 
they were the vanguard of the struggle 
against imperialism or because Black 
workers were paid less than white 
^ workers . Just because we reject racism on 
a theoretical level doesn't mean we’ve 
rooted out the patriarchal assumptions 
underlying it. Racism comes in many 
guises. 

' I was told recently by a Marxist that 
dance “is not a form with much revolu¬ 
tionary potential’’, implying that the kind 
{of celebratory dance that certain Black 
it artists are doing is not as legitimate an av¬ 
enue for political expression as “perform¬ 
ance art”. Anarchists believe that patriar¬ 
chal . class,pol itical, and "national” forms 
of oppresstori are all intimately related. If 
| we put reason,|self-control, and produc- 
tivism on a pedestal (all Western values) 
and derogate the senses, the body, intui- 
|;tion and a true passionate commitment to 
celebration characteristic of many non- 
1 white cultures — then we’re racists just 
§ the same as if we believe that Blacks are 
genetically inferior. 

Ill Reams of literature have been devoted 
to the problems which arise when 
nationalist revolutions fail to come to 
grips with the class privilege of various 
Third World elites. But there is a related 
problem of political authoritarianism and 
hierarchicalism. It is a basic “law” of 
politics that political power tends to be¬ 
come the private preserve of one or an¬ 
other nationality (or,' conversely, reli¬ 
gious or language group) which arrogates 
all privileges to itself. This has certainly 
been true in the case of India, Sri Lanka, 
Nigeria, and Ethiopia, to cite only a few 
examples. But even if all the people are of 
the same nationality, “If ‘Power to the 
people’ means nothing more than power 
to the leaders of the people, then the peo¬ 
ple remain an undifferentiated, manipu- 
latable mass, as powerless after the 
revolution as they were before. In the last 
analysis, the people can never have 
power until they disappear as a 
’people’”. 21 

But, apart from an insufficient critique 
of power, there is also in Marxism the 
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absence of what I would call a “culture 
positive" orientation. The culture of 
Third World peoples is not valued in itself 
(not that we should be uncritical of any 
culture), but as a means to an end. Marx 
said of Indian society that: 

. .we must not forget that these idyl¬ 
lic village communities, inoffensive 
through they may appear, have always 
been the solid foundation of Oriental 
despotism, that they restrained the hu¬ 
man mind within the smallest possible 
compass, making it the unresisting 
tool of superstition, enslaving it be¬ 
neath traditional rules, depriving it of 
all grandeur and historical ener¬ 
gies....We must not forget that these 
little communities were contaminated 
by distinctions of caste and by slavery, 
that they subjugated man to external 
circumstances instead of elevating 
man to be the sovereign of circum¬ 
stances, that they transformed a self- 
developing social state into never 
changing natural destiny, and thus 
brought about a brutalising worship of 
nature, exhibiting its degradation in 
the fact that man, the sovereign of na¬ 
ture, fell down on his knees in adora¬ 
tion of Hanuman, the monkey, and 
Sabbala, the cow.” 22 

The same Marx said of the Slavs: 

not one Slav people ... has a future 
for the simple reason that... [they]... 
lack the most elementary historical, 
geographical, political and industrial 
bases. Independence and vitality fail 
them. The conquerors of the various 
Slav nations have the advantage of en¬ 


ergy and vitality... .The revolution can 
only be saved by putting into effect a 
decisive terror against the Slav 
peoples who for their perspective of 
their miserable “national independ¬ 
ence” have sold out democracy and 
the revolution. Some day we shall take 
bloody revenge upon the Slavs for this 
vile and scandalous betrayal 22 

Marx’s attitude stemmed from his be¬ 
lief that the. peasantry in pre-industrial 
societies was merely “holding back the 
wheel of history”. But, as Murray Book- 
chin pointed out in Kick It Over #14, 
“..a rebellious peasantry is really staging 
all the revolutions in the third world. Iro¬ 
ny of ironies! Bakunin should be alive to¬ 
day to mock the Marxist paradigm.”’ 4 

If we take the perspective that every 
culture has its communistic and anti¬ 
authoritarian traditions, then the goal 
becomes one of encouraging these trends 
in tribes, villages, communes, cities, 
regions, nations — in whatever cultural 
forms they may appear — rather than en¬ 
couraging the domestication and 
proletarianization of people which only’ 
erodes their humanity and makes libera¬ 
tion that much harder to achieve. □ 
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by Alexandra Devon 

Have you ever been in any of the fol¬ 
lowing situations? 

You go to a meeting of a group for the 
first time because they’re doing work 
around issues you’ve begun to be inter¬ 
ested in. Everybody there seems to know 
everyone else already, and they’re all so 
knowledgeable. No one even asks your 
name or why you have come. During the 
meeting you’re too intimidated to say 
anything and no one seems to notice or 
care. You go home depressed. 

Someone has called a meeting. It starts 
late. There’s no agenda so the group 
wanders from topic to topic for what 
seems an eternity. People constantly in¬ 
terrupt each other. A few people domi¬ 
nate. The quieter people are ignored. You, 
go home with a headache. 

You’ve just broken up with your lover 
but you got to your meeting anyway. No 
one asks how you are. The agenda is set, 
typed and passed around. A decision has 
to be made on an important course of ac¬ 
tion. People are divided on it. After ten 
minutes of discussion a vote is taken 
before you’ve even expressed your point 
of view. The outcome is not what you 
hoped but you have to live with it — after 
all, majority rules. You go home and 
don’t come back. 

The above scenarios are common but 
not inevitable. Somewhere between 
Robert’s Rules of Order and “tyranny of 
structurelessness” lies a method for 
working with people in groups which is 
not disempowering, painful and tedious 
and can even be affirming, creative and 
effective. 

Learning about group “process” (or 
paying attention to how you interact with 
other people in a group setting) is, for 
many of us a trial and error thing. Un¬ 
fortunately, because we get together in 
groups to get things done, we are often 
more interested in the end than the means 
of getting there, little realizing that the 
process would be much more enjoyable 
and the end product enriched if we’re bet¬ 
ter able to harmonize means and ends. 

In the early days of putting out this 
magazine, when our collective was lar¬ 
ger, our meetings were such a shambles 
with people all talking at once that we half 
jokingly and half in desperation used to 
appoint a “dictator for the day” to try to 
keep us on track. A lot of wasted, fruitless 
time could have been saved if we had rec¬ 
ognized a few simple things about human 
nature and how to accomodate it. Having 
been raised in a competitive, hierarchical 
society we retain the unpleasant skills 
needed to survive in that type of culture, 
which makes creating a new culture 


based on different values, inherently dif¬ 
ficult. (For an in depth discussion of this 
problem see “Anti-Mass” — see notes at 
the end of the article.) 

Putting the Personal Into the Political 

One of the most important allowances 
to make in setting up meetings or gath¬ 
erings is to provide time for “personal 
sharing”. People come to meetings or 
join groups, not simply to “get things 
done”, but for companionship and the 
feeling that one’s values and concerns are 
shared by other people. It is good to try to 
have a social time before the meeting, 
whether sharing a meal or a cup of tea and 
conversation. This allows for people to 
bond on more than just an intellectual lev¬ 
el and sets a more relaxed atmosphere for 
the meeting especially if the one flows 
into the other. If new people have joined 
the group, it’s a good time to make a spe¬ 
cial effort to connect with them, find out 
why they’ve come and make them feel 
their presence is valued. 

Even if one doesn’t have time for a 
socializing period, it’s a good idea to 
have a “go-around” structured into the 
agenda. This can just be a minute or two 
for each person where they can say (if 
they are new) why they came and who 
they are or, for people who know each 
other, what type of day they’ve had and 
how they’re feeling. A friend who first 
stressed the importance of this told me 
that meetings are much more efficient 
and less stressful as a result of this simple 
exercise. People often come to meetings 
with psychic baggage (positive or negat¬ 
ive) and if they are not allowed to check it 
at the door, the room is soon crowded 
with it and by the end of the meeting you 
may have people stressed out not because 
of anything in the meeting but because of 
a personal misfortune or tragedy that has 
happened to them in the day or week 
before. 

The Basics 

To back-track a bit, it’s been my expe¬ 
rience that a facilitator (as opposed to a 
dictator) is necessary for a well-run meet¬ 
ing. This person is someone to whom the 
group has given the power and responsi¬ 
bility to shape the evening’s tasks into an 
agenda and to gently keep people to the 
agreed upon format. This is a position of 
some power so it is important that the job 
be rotated from meeting to meeting. It’s 
good to ask for a volunteer and trust peo¬ 
ple not to elect themselves more often 
than is warranted. A minute-taker should 
also be solicited at the same time. 


Taking minutes is important for action 
groups because it is a record of what has 
transpired for those who weren’t there 
and for those who have agreed to do 
things it serves as a reminder of what, in 
the heat of the moment, they have agreed 
to do. These can be elaborate or brief 
depending on the needs of the group. An¬ 
other bonus of taking minutes is that you 
have a history of the development of the 
group. 

% ' 

Setting the Agenda 

The facilitator (with pen and paper in 
hand or flip chart on wall) asks for items 
to be put on the agenda. This is a way of 
getting everyone’s input into the planning 
of the meeting. After all the suggestions 
are written down, it’s important to deter¬ 
mine whether there is too much to cover 
in one meeting. If it’s agreed that there is 
too much, the facilitator can ask (or the 
group can volunteer) what can be held 
over or left to the end. Next the facilita¬ 
tor, with input from the group, decides on 
the most reasonable order of events and 
allots time for each phase, determining 
first how long the overall meeting should 
be. Many groups also set aside time at the 
end to evaluate the meeting itself. This is 
a time to comment on frustrations with 
process or to compliment the facilitator 
and to sum how meetings could be im¬ 
proved. Remember that you should stick 
to the time frame as closely as possible 
because this is what the group has agreed 
to. The facilitator is responsible to 
renegotiating time when necesssary, to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 

Once the agenda is set it is up to the 
facilitator to introduce each item (or have 
other group members do it) and ensure 
that everyone gets to speak to an issue 
who wants to. It’s easiest if a group can be 
self-regulating and speak in turn but when 
this is not possible, it is the facilitator’s 
responsibility to have people speak in the 
sequence in which they’ve raised their 
hands. A few rules of thumb which make 
for equitable discussion is that everyone 
should speak to an issue (who wants to) 
before people who’ve already spoken 
speak again. Extended discussions be¬ 
tween two people should be discouraged 
as this can be alienating to the group. In 
larger groups, or if men are tending to 
dominate, it’s good to alternate between 
women and men speakers. 

Making Decisions 

Many groups make decisions through 
discussing an issue (with greater or lesser 
degrees of thoroughness) and then vot¬ 


ing. Unless you have unanimity (which is 
rare) some people are placed in the un¬ 
comfortable position of carrying out or 
living with decisions that they are not 
comfortable with. This is called democ¬ 
racy. I don’t mean to denigrate this style 
of operating completely; it may have a 
place in certain situations but the small 
group or collective is not one of them. 
Consensus, on the other hand, allows 
each other person equal and complete 
power in the group. Everyone must be 
happy with a decision or at least not un¬ 
happy with it for the group to proceed. 
This is not based on an abstract principle 
of fairness but on the “belief that each 
person has part of the truth and no one 
has all of it...and on a respect for all 
persons involved in the decision that is 
being considered” (Carolyn Estes, “Con¬ 
sensus” in the spring issue of Social 
Anarchism). 

This style of working requires trust be¬ 
tween group members and more time 
than the democratic process. It also takes 
some getting used to because it requires 
that we express our views, explain them, 
listen to the views of others and modify 
our views when others make points which 
we might not have thought about. Al¬ 
though it is strange at first, for those of us 
who are used to defending our position to 
the death because it’s ours and we want to 
be right, it allows for more give and take 
than one would normally think possible in 
a group situation. Once you get used to 
consensus it is frustrating and dis¬ 
empowering to go back to other methods. 

Consensus is not new. It has been used 
for thousands of years by tribal peoples, 
early Jesuits in the 17th century (who 
called it “Communal Discernment”), 
Quakers, and more recently by some 
feminists and social change groups, to 
name a few. It is worth noting that the 
groups who most often use consensus are 
“communities” of some description; 
herein lies its greatest strength and poss¬ 
ible limitations. Because of the high de¬ 
gree of trust and openness required and 
because each person should be allowed to 
contribute if they would like, I feel that 
size and shared values are important. For 
this reason, I am skeptical that a group of 
several thousand diverse people could ef¬ 
fectively use this approach because there 
needs to be a degree of bonding and 
shared history for the conditions to be 
right. Carolyn Estes in a recent article on 
consensus in Social Anarchism argues 
the contrary. 

The facilitator has a great deal of re¬ 
sponsibility in seeing that the group is 
helped towards reaching consensus. S/he 
must make sure that everyone who wants 
to address the issue does so, state and re¬ 
state suggestions, sum up the sense of the 
meeting and make sure that everyone is 
comfortable with the final decision. All 
this requires time and patience but the 
process can be quite enjoyable and inter¬ 
esting and teaches us to let go of our own 
preconceptions without sacrificing our 
individuality or autonomy and allows us 
to work effectively with a group. 
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When Consensus Breaks Down 

When very strong differences of opin¬ 
ion recur (and they undoubtedly will), 
there are a number of things one can do 
depending on the resolvability of the situ¬ 
ation. For example, during a Free Uni¬ 
versity collective meeting, it was sugges¬ 
ted that there be a women-only anarcha- 
feminism workshop. One of the women 
in the group was adamantly opposed to 
this as she felt that this was not appropri¬ 
ate for the Free University, which was 
supposed to be a forum for all. Tempers 
flared and an hour of solid debate seemed 
to take us no closer to a resolution. 
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Neither “side” would budge. Finally, a 
compromise by one of the other group 
members was suggested and after more 
discussion both “sides” agreed to it. Now 
we had a solution. There were no winners 
and no losers. Yet, in a way, the group 
“won” something. The integrity of the 
group in the face of a divisive issue was 
maintained and the ability of one individ¬ 
ual (although she had support) to main¬ 
tain an unpopular position without fear 
was proven. After the meeting (in spite of 
all the high emotion) we were able to join 
hands and sincerely say we respected 
each other’s concerns. 

Sometimes when a compromise is not 
possible, one or two people can “step 
aside”, which means that while they 
don’t necessarily agree to a particular 
proposal and don’t wish to participate in 
it, they are not willing to block consensus 
or keep others from pursuing it. 

If more than a few people “step aside” 
from a decision it can be a bad sign and 
may indicate that more time and discus¬ 
sion is needed. 

Occasionally, a person in the group 
may feel at odds with the group most of 
the time. They may, for example, feel 
that the group is not doing the right 
things. If this seems to happen constant¬ 
ly, it’s possible that the person is in the 


wrong group and that they should seek 
out others who want to put their energies 
into projects they feel to be important. 

To avoid coming to this realization af¬ 
ter the group has been formed, it is well to 
go through a “clearness” process in the 
beginning. This is, of course, an ideal 
scenario and difficult to implement once 
a group is formed but might be helpful in 
admitting new members to a group where 
a high degree of trust has been estab¬ 
lished. The Quakers developed this pro¬ 
cess for helping members decide to em¬ 
bark on any major undertaking. To order 
a booklet which explains this process in 
more detail, write to New Society Pub¬ 
lishers (address at the end of the article) 
and ask for Clearness Processes for 
Supporting Individuals and Groups in 
Decision-making by Peter Woodrow. 
Other articles which you might find use¬ 
ful are also listed. 

This article is far from complete for 
considerations of space and because I’m 
still in the process of learning, but I wan¬ 
ted to begin the discussion. I feel that it’s 
important for us to be conscious not simp¬ 
ly of what we do but how we do it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, because of the culture in which 
most of us are raised, to be unconscious 
of process is to unconsciously duplicate 
the authoritarian, elitist, competitive, and 


sexist, etc. models which we have pas¬ 
sively learned since childhood. To 
choose new forms of interacting with 
people means that we must unlearn the 
powerlessness, competitiveness and fear 
of conflict that characterizes much of 
our experience with working in groups. 
Jane Mansbridge in Workplace Democ¬ 
racy and Social Change writes that “the 
main reason people tolerate hierarchy so 
well is that it buffers them from having to 
deal with people at a more authentic, con¬ 
scious level of emotional depth.” So, 
developing good process skills for those 
of us trying to change the world is not just 
a better way to get things done, but a con¬ 
scious recognition that the world which 
needs changing is not just “out there”, but 
within us and between us. 

Thanks to Taylor, my women’s group 
and the Free University collective for 
teaching and learning with me about dif¬ 
ferent ways of being. 

RESOURCES 

“Anti-Mass — Some Points on Anarchist 
Organization” in The Investigative Re¬ 
search Handbook, ed. by Stuart Chris¬ 
tie. BCM Refract. London, England 
WCIN 3XX. 


Clearness — Process for Supporting 
Individuals and Groups in Decision¬ 
making by Peter Woodrow, New 
Society Publishers (4722 Baltimore 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA, 
19143). 

Meeting Facilitation: The No Magic 
Method by Berit Lakey, New Society 
Publishers. 

No Bosses Here! A Manual On Work¬ 
ing Collectively and Cooperatively by 

Karen Brandois, Jim McDonnell and Vo¬ 
cations for Social Change. New Society 
Publishers. 

Some of these titles are available from 
Books, Eh?, Box 6248, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario M5W 1P6. Write to 
them for a Catalogue.. Q 

To order the new tape by Gerry Hannah 
(ex-Subhumans; member of the Vancouver 
5), Songs From the Underground (recorded 
in the prison at Matsqui, B.C.), send a $3.50 
money order and enough money to cover 
postage to: Connie, P.O. Box 34332, Sta¬ 
tion D, Vancouver, B.C. (we might men¬ 
tion that as part of their effort to try to break 
Gerry’s spirit, prison authorities have been 
denying him access to certain political pub¬ 
lications — such as Kick It Over — which 
are sent to him). 
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Challenging Borders: 


Interview with a Central American Peace Marcher 



interview by Alexandra Devon and Ron 
Hayley 

KIO: Describe how the idea of the peace 
march developed, how it came together, and 
what it was intended to accomplish. 

D.M.: It was initiated by Torrilde Eade about 
two years ago. She’s from Norway. She 
helped organize three previous all womens' 
marches in Scandinavia, and one march that 
actually breached the “Iron Curtain.” It was 
from Torrilde Eade’s initiative that a call was 
sent out to committees in thirty different 
countries around the world, who all ended up 
sending delegates to Central America on 
Dec. 10th, 1985. 

That was how the march was initiated and 
it was the organizing committee in the 30 dif¬ 
ferent countries in the end that helped put to¬ 
gether all the final touches of the march. The 
main purpose can be described through the 
three main mottos of the march: self- 
determination, solidarity, and human rights. 
Those are the main principles that the march 
meant to bolster. We wanted to bolster the lo¬ 
cal organizing peace and justice committees 
in each of the countries that we traveled 
through. Just through meeting them would 
bolster them because of the media attention 
and the credibility that they would gain 
through meeting with so many people from 
around the world.lt also means a lot to them 
emotionally. It means a lot in terms of their 
constituencies. So that was one of the main 
goals. 

A second concrete goal was to learn more 
about Central America ourselves though 
meeting with organizers, to learn more about 
their feelings and their daily and personal ex¬ 
periences. 

The third major goal was to bring back 
word of what is going on in Central America 
to our friends, our peers, our communities in 
Canada, Scandinavia, and India etc. 

KIO: What were the interpersonal dynamics 
like amongst the 300 marchers, who had 
never met before. 

D.M.: It takes a lot to evaluate or to describe 
the group dynamics of the 300 to 400 people 


that participated. There was a commitment in 
the early part of the march to consensus deci¬ 
sion-making. At any one time there were 300 
people. To try to make a decision with 299 
other people, with dozens of different mother 
languages and several different decision¬ 
making styles depending on whether one 
came from the peace movement, the labour 
movement, the womens’ movement or the 
ecology movement can be frustrating. 

There were extreme centrists there. There 
were extreme shouters. There were extreme 
sexist males. There were extremely different 
decision-makers. The diversity was great. 
But it was extremely frustrating too. We tired 
to make decisions, for instance, in Panama at 
the Costa Rican border, whether or not we 
should stay for three days or go to Costa Rica. 
We were given this choice because the Costa 
Rican government told us that we weren’t go¬ 
ing to be able to go and stay in San Jose, the 
capital of Costa Rica, for the three days that 
we were previously told we could. So there 
was quite a divergence of opinion within the 
300 or so marchers at that time as to whether 
or not we should spend that three days in 
Panama, making a fuss about not being able 
to visit and speak, with Costa Rican citizens. 
Or take up the Costa Rican governments offer 
of being bused straight to the Nicaraguan bor¬ 
der not stopping through Costa Rica — not 
even for bathrooms. 

And oddly enough there was a very strong 
Canadian group that wanted to stay in 
Panama and make a fuss on the border for a 
day or two and actually try to walk across, 
despite the fact that we were told that there 
would be violent protesters to meet us. About 
half the other nations also wanted to stay in 
Panama, but when they sent their representa¬ 
tives to what is called “group 2” the repre¬ 
sentative council of the march they found 
they were goaded by three very aggressive 
American males who were members of the 
executive of the march. And these three 
American males — Peter and Blaise and 
somebody else, they pretty well dominated 
the decision-making in the representative 
council. 


This was a very tough meeting because w^. 
were having it after five hours of waiting for 
the buses to come any minute when we could 
have been talking for five hours about wheth¬ 
er or not we should be staying or going. Ulti¬ 
mately we were told in half an hour we had to 
make this big decision, and the bus drivers 
were leaving with or without us. 

So it was a bad process form the beginning. 
The Canadian group, while all this flustered 
decision-making was taking place, was hav¬ 
ing a very calm “democratic” meeting. We 
started a round-robin and every person in the 
group was able to say whether he or she wan¬ 
ted to stay in Panama or not. Within six days 
we had become a very close group. We had 
very good meetings. Relaxed meetings. 
Everyone got a chance to speak. There was a 
real intense focus on trying to have non-sexist 
group behaviour, on having items on the 
agenda. So that by the time all the other na¬ 
tion groups had finished their meetings and 
had sent their representatives to the represent¬ 
ative council; by the time the representative 
council had finished it’s process of being 
dominated by the three American males from 
the executive, with the whole march basically 
deciding to bus straight to Nicaragua, the Ca¬ 
nadian group was still halfway through their 
first go-around when we found out that the 
representative council had already made its 
decision. 

We were automatically struck by an in¬ 
tense degree of angst because everyone in the 
Canadian group was speaking in favour of 
staying in Panama, and we found out that the 
representative council of the march 
representing the other 270 or so people had 
decided to go. So we were faced with a sec¬ 
ond decision to make: do we abide by the rep¬ 
resentative council or do we go by our own 
decision? Previously, we had made a deci¬ 
sion that we would abide by the representa¬ 
tive council. Because we knew that, given 
twelve or so different nation groupings in the 
march, we can’t have the march breaking off 
on this little adventure and that little excur¬ 
sion every second day because of the individ¬ 
ual nation groups. So we had decided that we 


had to work within this anti-democratic 
process of the peace march to try and get our 
voice in. 

But because of the very bad process the 
very short decision-making time, and the fact 
that the representative council met without 
even finding out why the Canadians hadn’t 
sent a representative, we decided to break our 
previous decision of abiding by the represent¬ 
ative council and actually go with our feel¬ 
ings. And that meant staying in Panama when 
everyone else was clambering on the buses to 
be bused to Nicaragua. 

I get tingles even whenever I talk about it 
because it was such an intense emotional ex¬ 
perience to prepare to go to Central America 
for several months, learn a little Spanish, and 
get all the guides and whatnot, and then spend 
several days in workshops and organizing 
political theater, and helping out with a rally 
in Panama City, when poof! You find out that 
your conscience pulls you away from the rest 
of the march. 

There were four Canadians out of twenty- 
six that decided that we were doing the wrong 
thing and every time one Canadian left our 
circle the circle broke apart for a while, and 
every time a person left it was like losing an 
arm or something because you were losing 
your consensus, you were losing your circle, 
you were losing the confidence that came 
from making such a rupturous and rapturous 
decision. But for every one Canadian that left 
there were three people form the other coun¬ 
tries that jumped off the buses to join us and 
so we were balanced in that way in terms of 
the group dynamics at the time. 

This is an example of how the group 
dynamics went in the march. It’s an example 
of the extremely divergent interests as to why 
people went to Central America in the first 
place. How would we relate to some kind of a 
rule coming down upon us from a govern¬ 
ment that we don’t like in Central America? 
This was an example of unity at the same time 
in this instance, of a mainly Canadian group 
and twelve other people from other nations, 

continued on page 12 
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who joined us. And the spirit that flourished 
from that incident continued throughout the 
march. It was a test in some ways of some 
very interesting theoretical debates. How far 
do you go to preserve the unity of a certain 
action or of a certain movement, and when is 
it necessary to split off and form your own 
peace march? 

KIO: Was there a lot of moral pressure not to 
break with it? 

D.M.: Very much so, especially when you 
have all sorts of people waving out the 
windows of the buses yelling “what are you 
doing?”. And other people coming up to our 
singing circle raising their voices and scream¬ 
ing “your’re breaking the unity, you’re min¬ 
ing the peace march.” 

KIO: So what finally happened? 

D.M.: Well I decided that despite the 
pressure the group that I most strongly identi¬ 
fied with was my cell group. That’s the rea¬ 
son why I also spoke in favour of staying and 
the whole group staying. So everyone else 
got on the buses and the buses left in the midst 
of a coastal Costa Rican downpour and we 
continued meeting for another twenty 
minutes or so and had a half an hour break 
because we were all wiped, and had small 
group meetings. And that was an interesting 
thing, too. 

We had about thirty-six people after all the 
rest of the buses left, and many of those 
argued that since we’ve gone through this 
tremendous experience together of actually 
splitting away from the rest of the march, we 
didn’t need to split into small groups. But I 
spoke strongly in favour of breaking into 
smaller groups and talking about the em¬ 
otional experience that we had just gone 
through, and about the practicalities of what 
we were going to do that night and the next 
day. 

We argued actually for about an hour or 45 
minutes as to whether or not we should break 
into smaller groups. So we ended up breaking 


into about five small groups to decide what 
we were going to do logistically. And a 
couple of hours passed, and then a Panama¬ 
nian official came to us and told us we had 
done the right thing, and that they were really 
upset that the rest of the march left. This real¬ 
ly bolstered us because one of the reasons that 
the three American males had used to 
dominate the decision-making in the 
representative council was that they didn’t 
know whether the Panamanian community 
wanted us to stay or not. 

The second announcement that came to us 
just after the Panamanian official had arrived 
was that the rest of the march was blocked — 
stopped at the highway two hundred meters 
down the road. Costa Rica wouldn’t let them 
in. So about four hours after the actual rup¬ 
ture, after the split, we walked down the road 
singing and joined them. And we met with 
them for a while. It was quite late at night by 
this point, so some of us went to sleep. I took 
the time to mingle amongst the rest of the 
marchers — or whoever was still up talking 
or partying — and talked with them about 
why we had done what we had and why it was 
so important. And we talked about what 
would be necessary for us not to do that again 
or, in fact for us to join them since that’s what 
so many of them wanted us to do. 

The leadership of the march finally agreed 
that they would listen to our concerns, and the 
government of Costa Rica agreed to let us 
stay in San Jose for one night, and so we did 
get on the buses the next morning. 

KIO: Did you feel at risk during any part of 
your trip? 

D.M.: Well, there was the one incident in 
costa Rica where, when we drove into San 
Jose — the one night we were allowed in San 
Jose — there were about 300 demonstrators 
on the right hand side of the street, and they 
were singing Spanish liberation songs and 
they were chanting loudly — very raucously - 


I liked it a lot . They were singing and 
screaming and crowding the buses and stick¬ 
ing their faces in the window as we were driv¬ 
ing in. It was great. 

On the other side of the street there were 50 
to 70 members of a group called Costa Rica 
de libre — Free Costa Rica. It was a group 
that was started by the Minister of the Interior 
of Costa Rica a couple of years ago. I 
compare it to a neo-nazi youth group. They 
had tear gas which they probably got from the 
government, and they had stones and they 
pelted us and the Costa Rican supporters, and 
they pelted the hostel that we were quickly 
escorted into. And there were 13 Costa 
Ricans that did get hurt badly. Their heads 
were split open with rocks. One of them lost 
an eye. And there were quite a few marchers 
and Costa Rican supporters who were keeled 
over because of the tear gas. It was very, very 
painful. 

I was close friends with Lynn Jones who 
was a doctor on the march from Greenham 
Common in England. And I was in the hospi¬ 
tal room for a little trying to help out. And I 
saw all the patients and the franticness of 
what was going on. It was quite startling, the 
whole event. That was certainly the event 
which frightened most people in the march 
and probably made most of the marchers feel 
threatened physically. Even at that point, 
however, I was willing to be dragged by the 
Costa Rican military if that was what was 
necessary for them to move us the next day. 
KIO: What do you feel are some of the most 
valuable lessons you learned from being on 
the march? 

D.M.: I think aside from Latin American 
politics and the beauty of the countryside in 
Latin America, what I learned most about 
was large group process. We’re not used to 
trying to come to a consensus decision with 
300 people. And that was quite a challenge 
going through the different stages. We started 
out with a clearly defined division of labour. 


The nation groups were in charge of dis¬ 
seminating of information and mustering 
support, the representative council for com¬ 
ing to all crucial decisions, and the executive 
crisis decision-making body (made up of 
about nine or ten priests), march organizers, 
Central American “experts”, lawyers, etc. 
Their duty was to make all the decisions in 
times of crisis, or if we had to come to a deci¬ 
sion very quickly. 

For the first four weeks of the march, that 
executive body dominated decision-making. 
And throughout that four weeks, and into the 
fifth week, there was a struggling of facilita¬ 
tors and process-oriented people in the march 
to figure out how to improve the process and 
make the representative council more 
sovereign. The representative council meet¬ 
ings were practically eliminated after the fifth 
week, and the executive was changed. 

They ended up allowing the mass of the 
march to make the decisions, which may 
sound good to some people, but it was horr¬ 
ible from my own personal perspective 
because it was only the people who could stay 
at the meeting for more than two hours that 
ended up having any say in the decision¬ 
making. And it was usually males from Spain 
and Denmark especially — that 
completely dominated this process. And I 
think what made Denmark and Spain stand 
out was that they had a large contingent of 
members from the Communist Party. I found 
them to be fairly rigid, fairly dogmatic in not 
wanting to be more caring or listening to what 
other people had to say. It was extremely 
frustrating. So I’ve been thinking about it 
fairly intensely since the march, and how 
decision-making for such a large group of 
transient people could be different, and I was 
very much involved in trying to make the 
process better. 

KIO: The march went through a total of four 
countries? 

D.M.: Well, we went through Panama, 
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Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and 
Mexico. Five countries. And we also sent 
delegations to El Salvador and Honduras. So 
seven countries in total. The last two coun¬ 
tries, El Salvador and Honduras, we were 
only allowed to send small delegations of six 
to fifteen people. 

KIO: And could you just briefly tell whether 
you encountered any hostility either at the 
official government level or on a level compa¬ 
red to what you experienced in Costa Rica in 
any of those countries? ' 

w 

D.M.: Well, in Guatemala there was excep¬ 
tional circumstances because of the election 
of Venicio Servenza. He was being heralded 
as a new peace-lover president. Because of 
his inauguration the situation in Guatemala 
was somewhat different that it usually is, and 
so we weren’t actually repressed or jailed or 
spoken strongly against by the Guatemalan 
press. 

In El Salvador, certainly a lot of the articles 
and whatnot went against us because the 
media is owned by some fairly rich capitalists 
who are very unsympathetic to the majority 
of the people and to the guerrillas. We went 
into El Salvador very informally, very quiet¬ 
ly. In fact we sneaked in. We actually went in 
as tourists in small groups so that we couldn’t 
be conspicuous. We knew that in El 
Salvador we would be put out of the country 
very quickly, or we .would be find or probably 
imprisoned for a day, or something like that, 
so we weren’t very overt in El Salvador. 

In Panama, the government welcomed us 
every step of the way, and they liked a lot of 
what we were doing. In Mexico, the govern¬ 
ment wasn’t too keen on us, though they did 
have some government spokespersons speak 
at the rally in Mexico City. Mostly it was 
peasant organizations and labour organiza¬ 
tions and student groups. 

Honduras is the other government which 
was very violent against us verbally in 


preaching all sorts of lies about the peace 
march, and they had fifty armed guards — 
armed to the hilt — meet us at the Honduran 
border. Every soldier had a machine gun and 
tear gas and helmets and uniforms, and they 
were all standing in a military formation on 
the border. 

KIO: Did any small section of the march 
spend any time in Honduras? 

D.M.: Yes, we did send a delegation to 
Honduras. I don’t know very much about that 
delegation. They met with some priests and 
some organizations in Honduras and also 
lobbied Honduras to let us in. They contacted 
quite a few embassies. So yes, there was a 
small contingent of us in Honduras. 

KIO: You mentioned earlier that one of the 
small groups which went into El Salvador 
demonstrated in front of Durate s house? 
D.M.: Yes. There were two delegations that 
went to El Salvador. One was an official one 
before the march was ready to go into El 
Salvador. The second delegation did some 
very interesting things. I was a member of 
that delegation. When the last marchers 
arrived in Guatemala City from Nicaragua, 
the march . started heading north the next 
morning to Mexico and we knew that if the 
Salvadoran government found out that the 
march was heading north from Guateamala 
City to Mexico — Guatemala being north of 
El Salvador — that the Salvadoran govern¬ 
ment would be relieving the border restric¬ 
tions. They had cut off their border 
completely. In fact there were a lot of 
vehicles, a lot of aid groups, and people who 
were ordinary tourists that would not get into 
El Salvador because of the march being in 
Central America. 

But once the rest of the march headed to 
Guatemala the government did relieve its 
border restrictions and thirteen of us sneaked 
in as tourists. We went in four small groups 
— the thirteen of us — that’s how serious or 
apprehensive we were about not appearing as 


a contingent. So we met at a hotel in San 
Salvador and joined the last day of thirteen 
day vigil. 

The thirteen day vigil was organized by 
some Central American people who wanted 
to join together with us if we were allowed 
into El Salvador. In other words, if the Salva¬ 
doran government wasn’t going to stop us 
from getting into El Salvador, then there 
would have been 300 of us getting around 
January 4th. There were something like 800 
Salvadoran citizens prepared to join us at that 
time. When we weren’t allowed into 
Honduras or El Salvador, those people star¬ 
ted their own vigil for thirteen days. And they 
went to San Salvador and protested very 
openly at a Basilica and in front of the Nation¬ 
al Palace in downtown San Salvador. They 
actually took refuge in the Basilica for much 
of the time as a place to sleep and as a place 
they could feel secure, across from the Na¬ 
tional Palace. 

So on the last day of their vigil we were 
able to get into San Salvador and we joined 
them. We were pleased to be able to give 
them that support, and it was right in front of 
president Durate’s household that we demon¬ 
strated. There were about 300 of us at that 
time. Mostly women and children because its 
dangerous for men to demonstrate in El 
Salvador openly. 

In fact, on the third day of that thirteen day 
vigil one Brigido Sanchez was captured by 
the El Salvadoran authorities. He was asked 
to get off the bus, and the others who were 
asked to get off the bus were allowed to get 
back on but he wasn’t. He was taken away 
and he was put in prison without a trial and 
was subsequently tortured. He has been drug¬ 
ged and now after being drugged and tortured 
he’s been forced to confess to 37 murders, 
which of course conflicts with anything his 
family or his lawyers are saying. And now his 
family has had to go into exile as well. In¬ 
ternal exile at this point. So that’s an example 


of the dangerousness of males demonstrating 
in El Salvador. 

KIO: Are organizations in the countries you 
visited committed to non-violence? Is that 
seen by the people down there as a viable op¬ 
tion? How much wide spread support is there 
for the guerrilla movements in the various 
countries? 

D.M.: Well I’d have to say that most of the 
people in the countries of Central America — 
and this is a gross generalization — are not 
politicized and they want to continue with 
their present way of life — their rural way of 
life or their urban ghetto way of life. 

The politicized core, as with here in 
Canada, are certainly very, very diverse in 
the way of the strategies and beliefs they have 
for achieving social change. 

When we were in El Salvador we met with 
a priest — I wish I could remember his name. 
He spoke with us for about five hours about 
the importance of a non-violence movement 
in El Salvador. We also talked with a lawyer 
student, and a couple of their students, in the 
city of San Salvador about the importance of 
non-violent struggle in El Salvador. It is very 
interesting in a country so repressive that 
someone so stiongly against the policies of 
the government would still commit them¬ 
selves to a non-violent strategy. 

On the other hand I personally think that 
the forces which are bringing El Salvador to a 
period where once again people will have a 
chance to find their own dignity and destiny 
are the armed guerrillas in the mountains. We 
weren’t able to meet with them so it’s impos¬ 
sible for me to contrast or compare the speech 
of the priest with that of a spokesperson for 
the FMLN/FDR. I don’t think I can really 
comment on the different strategies or the 
political atmosphere in Central America after 
being there for just two months, or even after 
having studied it from afar. 

continued on page 14 
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KIO: What were your impressions of 
Nicaragua and how would you characterize 
your reception there? 

D.M.: The reception was very positive from 
the government and the people in Nicaragua. 
We were hosted warmly — given adequate 
food. And I must say that the Nicaraguan 
government and people were very patient 
with us and tolerant because, as 300 people 
from around the world, we were quite a 
mixed group of people. We were very insen¬ 
sitive in many ways to the cultural norms and 
the needs of the organizers in Nicaragua. 

I wanted to add a couple of words of criti¬ 
cism though to the Nicaraguan government 
and they way that we were treated. The 
C.O.N.I.P. A.Z. organization which is a coa¬ 
lition of peace groups in Nicaragua—funded 
by the Sandanista government — treated us 
as a political tool in many ways. Although 
many of the hosts, many of the villages we 
stayed in were very warm to us and while the 
Nicaraguan government was extremely 
pleased that we were there, at the same time it 
felt like we were being used as a political tool 
in that we were being bused from city to city 
to listen to this political rally or to listen to that 
political rally, to boost a certain committee 
here or an organization there. One of the ma¬ 
jor reasons why we went to Central America 


was certainly to boost various organizations 
throughout Nicaragua. At the same time we 
were not treated very fairly sometimes by the 
C.O.N.I.P.A.Z. organizations which were 
responsible for hosting us. 

For instance we were given a time line 
when we entered Nicaragua. Where we . 
would be when. Which city we would be in at 
a certain point three days or six days down the 
line. And C.O.N.I.P.A.Z. kept pushing us 
very very fast. We would have little time to 
shower, little time to launder, little time to 
eat, relax and talk with ordinary Nicaraguan 
citizens. This was disheartening. What was 
most disenheartening was trying to talk them 
out of doing this. There were a lot of 
marchers getting sick because we were being 
pushed too fast, and there were a lot getting 
extremely frustrated because we weren’t able 
to do what we wanted to do. They didn’t even 
seem willing to compromise. If took a heck of 
a lot of bargaining and frustration to convince 
them to change their itinerary the least little 
bit, even though they were changing their 
itinerary fairly often. So that was very frus¬ 
trating. 

There were various points where the 
Nicaraguan authorities - either because of 
what they wanted us to do for them, or be¬ 
cause they didn’t trust us — caused a lot of 


tensions in the march. And I think its not just 
something to do with the particular personals 
ties in C.O.N.I.P.A.Z.. It also has to do with 
their assumption that we should be abiding by 
their authority. And that really rubbed against 
my grain quite strongly, and I was quite an 
ardent spokesperson that we should just ig¬ 
nore some of the things the Nicaraguan au¬ 
thorities wanted us to do. And we did in fact 
just go out and did our own march one day for 
the whole day and slept overnight at a certain 
place, which they didn’t like at all. A good 
example of the conflict of interest between 
what the Nicaraguan authorities thought 
should happen and something which exposes 
their distrust of us is when we where 
approaching the Honduran border, they 
didn’t want us to go into the no-persons land 
which is six kilometers wide. 

The Nicaraguans have actually conceded 
six kilometers of territory along their whole 
northern border for the sake of peace. It’s not 
the Hondurans who have back-tracked six 
kilometers, it’s the Nicaraguans, to create a 
no persons zone. The Nicaraguan authorities 
didn’t want us to go into that zone, but we did 
- all the marchers did. It wasn’t even a point 
of contention within the march. So the 
Nicaraguan authorities finally let us into that 
no-persons land for one day. They let us go 


up to the border and meet the fifty specially 
trained Honduran “Cobras” with their tear 
gas and machine guns. Then we were told we . 
would have to bus back to Managua. We 
didn’t want to, and so we negotiated with the 
Nicaraguans at the end of the first day, if we 
could stay for a second day. Previously they 
weren’t going to allow us to do that and I was 
extremely critical of them. I felt it was impor¬ 
tant that we at least try to establish a presence 
on the border and to apply pressure as much 
as possible. 

We had delegations going to the local 
towns of Estile and Somoto calling embasises 
around the world and the international media 
to bring attention to the fact that the 
Honduran government was not allowing us to 
get in to talk to ordinary Honduran citizens. 
So we met with the Nicaraguan authorities to 
try to convince them into letting us stay an 
extra day or two, and they weren’t gong to let 
us but they trusted us more after seeing that 
we weren’t going to cause some kind of inci¬ 
dent, that we were just going to be singing 
songs and maybe doing some theatre for the 
Honduran guards. The ended up letting us 
stay there for five days. I must credit them for 
the fact that once they did see us in action they 
did come to trust us, which is really good. 

□ 


. ' B . The Left-wing 

Fallout Around Chernobyl: Response 


by Bob McGIynn 

% 

Since the report on independent disar¬ 
mament activities in the Soviet Bloc, 
(KIO #14) much has happened, 
Chernobyl being the obvious. The re¬ 
sponse of the U.S. government was pre¬ 
dictable, i.e. “Let’s take advantage of this 
for Cold War purposes.” The response of 
the mainstream U.S. peace movement 
was also typical; they seemed to use the 
issue to advance their organizational 
position, as opposed to making positive 
use of the tragedy to advance grassroots 
unity between people and anti-nuclear 
movements of both blocs. For instance, a 
press conference of disarmament and en¬ 
vironmental groups was called in Wash¬ 
ington D.C. the day after the report of the 
accident. Why weren’t exiled Soviet and 
Ukrainian activists, especially from the 
Moscow based anti-nuclear Trust Group, 
invited or asked for advice? 

In N.Y.C. a planning meeting was 
called to organize around Chernobyl — 
no one bothered to invite Trust Group ex¬ 
iles. Luckily I found out about the meet¬ 
ing from a friend and members from the 
N.Y. Trust Group attended. That meet¬ 
ing went quite well with activists agree¬ 
ing to have the Trust Group attend a demo 
at the Soviet mission the following day. 
The demands were sensible, i.e. stop the 
repression of Soviet peace activists. A 
second demo planned for the following 
week was when the crap started. Pro- 


Soviet sorts manoeuvered things, while 
others let them get away with it, so that 
there was even a debate as to whether a 
Ukrainian should be allowed to speak. 
The end result was that a Ukrainian could 
speak but that the Trust Group could not. 
Imagine organizing an event against rac¬ 
ism and refusing to let a Black speak! 

Outside of a small circle of supporters, 
n<yt one anti-nuclear or peace activist has 
called Sergei Batovrin (exiled spokesper¬ 
son for the Trust Group) to suggest doing 
some joint activity around Chernobyl. 
Sergei himself frantically called groups 
and activists to get aid on a project to get 
suppressed information into the 
U.S.S.R. concerning radioactive haz¬ 
ards. No one would help. Nice, eh? 

Consider what would have happened if 
there were an American-owned nuke in 
Puerto Rico that melted down. Immedi¬ 
ately, many U.S. activists would have 
put themselves at the disposal of Puerto 
Rican organizations, accepting their 
leadership or acting in concert with them 
in organizing an offensive. There would 
be demands for the release of Puerto 
Rican political prisoners and for the inde¬ 
pendence of Puerto Rico. Let’s remem¬ 
ber that Ukraine is a country occupied by 
Russian imperialism — it’s a colonized 
country. It’s not “the” Ukraine. Calling it 
that is like saying “the” Russia, or “the” 
Peru, as if it’s a section of a nation, like 
“the Midwest”. 

So where’s the respect for Soviet acti¬ 


vists? The elitism and chauvinism of the 
mainstream disarmament movement is a 
roadblock to rank-and-file “defense from 
below” and must be stopped. 

In the U.S.S.R 

Repression against the Trust Group has 
continued unabated. The details would 
fill up this whole newspaper, but here’s 
one example: In April, Kirill Popov was 
sentenced to six years of a labour camp 
regime and five years of internal exile. 
The positive side is that the Trust Group 
continues not only to exist, but to thrive. 

It is often repeated that protests from 
Western activists aid the Trust Group. 
We have a recent example of this. Trust 
activist, Nina Kovalenko, was impris¬ 
oned this spring in a Moscow mental hos¬ 
pital and subjected to painful forced drug¬ 
ging. One member of the N.Y. Trust 
Group visited the hospital, tried to get in, 
and then talked to Nina through one of the 
ward’s windows. Another member of the 
N.Y. Trust Group placed a phone call to 
the hospital to demand her release. In 
Europe, protests were held and twelve 
activists from the Moscow Trust Group 
went on a hunger strike for eight days. 
Guess what? She was soon released, 
along with Irina Pankrateva, 17, also a 
mental hospital Trust prisoner! 

In Poland Wojtek Jankowski, one of 
the members of the anti-war Freedom 
and Peace Group, is also a member of the 


anarchist Movement for an Alternative 
Society. In December 1985, he got three 
and a half years for refusing mandatory 
military service. Jacek Czaputowicz and 
Piotr Niemczyk of the Freedom and 
Peace Group were also imprisoned in 
February. □ 

Please send protest letters to: 

Minister of Justice, Lech Domeracki 
Aleje Udazdowski II 
00 950 Warsaw, Poland. 

To protest Trust Group repression: 

Mikhail Gorbachev 
Kremlin 
Moscow, USSR 

Updates on the Trust Group are available 
for a SASE and $ 1. Send a contribution 
for an annual subscription to: 

Bob McGIynn 
528 5th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 
11215 USA 
(718-499-7720) 

The Trust Group can be reached directly 
through: 

Sergei Batovrin 
PO Box 1073, 

NYC 10040, USA 
(212-304-1943) 
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THE TRUE STORY OF SANDINO 



(Part 2) 

by Jay Moore 

The role of anarchism in the making of the 
Mexican Revolution, the 20th Century’s first 
great social upheaval, is poorly known and 
little appreciated. But it was a significant one. 
An historian has described anarchists like the 
Flores Magon brothers, who founded the first 
political party to oppose the Porfirio Diaz 
dictatorship, as the Revolution's true “intel¬ 
lectual precursors”. 

The anarchists from this Liberal Party — 
many aligned with the Industrial Workers of 
the World (IWW) — spent long years, both 
in Mexico and from exile, agitating for 
Diaz’s overthrow. They were also the first to 
take up arms against Diaz. In the Civil war 
which followed the Revolution, anarcho- 
syndicalists and anarcho-communists fought 
on all three sides — with Carranza, with 
Pancho Villa, and with Zapata. (Un¬ 
fortunately they were unable to unite on a 
common strategy. The anarcho-syndicalists 
helped install Carranza who had made a few 
hollow promises to the workers.) 

It was not until much later, in response to 
the Russian Revolution, that the economic 
ideas of Karl Marx or his followers appeared 
as a serious force in Mexico or elsewhere in 
' Central America. The Mexican Communist 
Party was founded, with outside Communist 
help, in 1919. It tried immediately to insin¬ 
uate itself into the strong Mexican labour 
movements and among the organizations of 
the peasants. Still, until the 1930’s — aside 
from the official government unions — 
anarcho-syndicalism remained as the domi¬ 
nant labour philosophy, rather than the state- 
socialism advocated by the Communists. 

As we have seen, Sandino spent what was 
for himself a very important formative period 
in Mexico from 1923-26. While there, he 
was educated in radical politics within a 
working class milieu around the Tampico oil¬ 
fields strongly influenced by the IWW and its 
emphasis of workers 1 control and direct ac¬ 
tion. Sandino was a member of an anarcho- 
syndicalist trade union. Upon returning to 
Nicaragua, he later adopted their red and 
black flag, and that is why these are the 
colours of the “Sandinistas” in Nicaragua 
today. 

I 

Sandino and the Communists 

w 

When Sandino began his war of national 
liberation in 1927, there were very few pro- 
Soviet Communists, if any at all, active in 
Nicaragua. However, agents of the Commu¬ 
nist International moved quickly to try to 
annex Sandino under the Marxist-Leninist 
banner. 

During the spring of 1928, the Anti- 
Imperialist League — a group founded by the 
communists in Central America — worked 
closely raising funds in Mexico city with 
Sandino’s own representative, Dr. Pedro 
Jose Zepeda. In New York, a branch of the 
Anti-Imperialist League succeeded in recruit¬ 
ing Socrates Sandino, the guerrilla leader’s 
own half-brother (they shared a common 
father). He was a carpenter who had been 
found living unobtrusively in Brooklyn. 

The Anti-Imperialist League put him for¬ 
ward as a speaker at their public events, and 
Socrates’ name was signed to a series of 
newspaper articles denouncing U.S. in¬ 
tervention in Nicaragua. Money was also 
collected in New York, ostensibly to be 
turned over to the Sandinistas. Sandino him¬ 
self seems to have been pleased with the 
appearance of Communist support. 

The 6th Congress of the Communist In¬ 
ternational convened in Moscow during the 
summer of 1928. It heralded a sharp turn to 
the Left in the Comintern’s (short for the 


Communist — or Third — International) 
rhetoric. The period of temporary capitalist 
stabilization was declared now to be at an 
end. A new analysis of the situation held that 
a triumphant upsurge for worldwide revolu¬ 
tionary movements was sure to be forthcom¬ 
ing. 

Along with a barrage of other comradely 
messages, the assembled delegates forwar¬ 
ded their fraternal greetings “to the workers 
and peasants of Nicaragua and the heroic 
army of national emancipation of General 
Sandino.” 

Meanwhile, in Frankfort, Germany, a 
Sandinista delegation was attending the first 
International Anti-Imperialist Congress. This 
meeting was organized by the Comintern but 
attracted such future Third World leaders as 
India’s Nehru. Indications are that the 
Comintern paid the travel expenses of the 
visiting Nicaraguans. 

Yet, the Congress served to reveal a crack 
within the nascent Sandinista-Communist 
alliance. When the Communists tried to un¬ 
seat the delegation of Haya de la Torre’s 
American Popular Revolutionary Alliance, a 
group with a non-Marxist revolutionary ideo¬ 
logy, the Sandinistas refused to go along with 
it. 

Faced with a powerful North American 
enemy killing his people, Sandino realized 
the necessity of accepting support from wher¬ 
ever it was available. His overall strategy was 
that of a broad united front, veering neither 
too much to the left nor too much to the right. 

Nevertheless, in a 1929 letter, Sandino 
praised the organizations of the left. These 
“are the ones that can make us think — those 
of us who preach determined social 
doctrines.” The same year, he sent a message 
of greetings to the founding congress of the 
Confederation Syndical Latino Americana, a 
Communist-backed labour organization. 

Sandino’s struggle drew numerous other 
radical Latin Americans who came to the 
Nicaraguan jungles to fight side by side 
against the hated Yankees. One of these was 
the Salvadorean Communist, Augustin 
Farabundo Marti. He became Sandino’s 
personal secretary. 

Marti tried hard to woo Sandino closer to 
the Communist’s own particular doctrine. 
This stated that the salvation of the countries 
with a peasant majority was conceivable 
openly under working class leadership. Thus, 
Sandino, as an ex-oil worker, was no doubt 
seen as a likely convert — a man in whom the 
Communists would be willing to place a 
large-scale investment of their time and en¬ 
ergy. 


At the same time, the Communists worked 
hard to isolate Sandino from his field of other 
possible supporters. In Mexico, they formed 
a “Hands Off Nicaragua Committee” which 
competed with Dr. Zepeda in the department 
of Sandinista fundraising. They claimed 
falsely that their organization was the only 
one authorized by Sandino for this purpose. 

In order to discredit Zepeda, they spread 
truthless rumours that he had misappropria¬ 
ted for his own use some of the Sandinista’s 
money. When Zepeda raised money and sent 
it to Sandino, the new committee instead tried 
to take the credit for it. In actuality, the 
Communists could only raise by themselves a 
paltry $ 1000 — most of which was eaten up 
by the Communists’ “expenses”. 

By 1929, the military situation in 
Nicaragua had fallen into a stalemate. 
Sandino decided that the thing to do was to 
leave the country temporarily in order to 
solicit aid from Mexican President Portes Gil 
and to take his message directly to the 
outside. He and his advisors were able to 
reach Mexico in June. The Mexicans put him 
on hold, and Sandino was compelled to wait 
for an audience at an isolated villa on the 
Yucatan Peninsula. 

Time began to drag on with no appearance 
in sight by the Mexicans. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, a struggle took place as the 
various factions in Sandino’s camp, includ¬ 
ing the Communists, vied for his allegiance. 

The Communists in particular had opposed 
the idea of Sandino’s trip in the first place. 
Now, they tried their utmost to sabotage it. 
But Sandino, as one biographer reports, 
“steadfastly refused to submit to communist 
dictation”. 

In December 1929, the Communist- 
backed “Hands Off Nicaragua Committee” 
turned openly against Sandino. They charged 
the General with an act of betrayal — “speci¬ 
fically, of accepting their money to carry on 
the fight in Nicaragua and then taking a 
$60,000 bribe from the United States to exile 
himself in Mexico.” 

Angered by this off-the-wall accusation, 
Sandino wrote the Secretary General of the 
Mexican Communist Party, Heman 
Laborde, pleading his innocence and 
demanding an investigation. “An investiga¬ 
tion ordered by Laborde cleared Sandino of 
the bribe-taking charge, but the inference that 
Sandino has somehow betrayed the commu¬ 
nist movement remained.” After this in¬ 
cident, Sandino ceased to put any real trust in 
the Communists. 

At last, in January 1930, after a wait of 
more than six months, a meeting was arran¬ 
ged for Sandino with the Mexican officials. 


Marti — as a last ditch effort to stop the meet¬ 
ing from happening —alleged that the Mexi¬ 
cans had agreed to it only because they wan¬ 
ted to poison him. Sandino refused to believe 
this. Instead, fed up with the Communists’ 
constant machinations and their extreme 
sectarianism, he dismissed Marti * as his 
secretary and told him to leave his company 
forever. 1 Sandino was able to fool his 
Mexican hosts — with whom he was also dis¬ 
appointed — and sneaked away from them to 
return to the fight in Nicaragua. For the next 
two and a half years he and his army waged an 
unremitting struggle against the Yankee in¬ 
vaders and their local collaborators. 

The break with the Communists was final. 
After April 1930, Sandino had no further 
dealings with them. For their part, they never 
treated Sandino with anything but personal 
hostility. According to a statement by the 
Mexican Communist Party, Sandino had 
gone back to Nicaragua only “to sell out to the 
highest bidder”. 

It was said later that Marti had left 
Sandino’s camp for reasons of health. Yet, 
Marti himself made clear in a letter in 1931 
that the differences between the two men 
were deeply political: “My break with 
Sandino was not brought on, as has been said, 
by differences on moral points, or by dif¬ 
ferent standards of conduct. I refused to join 
him again in the Segovias because he wanted 
no part of the Communist program I had been 

defending.” 

Marti praised Sandino’s patriotism. This 
was a blow to Communist propaganda else¬ 
where. Yet, Marti seems to have been one of 
the initiators at this time of the subsequent 
myth that Sandino’s “banner was only that of 
national independence...” — in other words 
that he somehow lacked broader social vision 
for Nicaragua’s future. 

Sandino’s own philosophy 

Following his return to Nicaragua and the 
final parting of company with the Commu¬ 
nists, Sandino seems to have felt a compel¬ 
ling need to articulate his own philosophical 
ideas. He did this in the interesting form of a 
cosmology or creation story of the universe. 

First, there came a test of it on his acquain¬ 
tances. Then, on February 15, 1931, he felt 
bold enough to issue a manifesto, “Luz y 
verdad” (Light and Truth) to his army. 
“Well, good brothers”, he addressed them. 
“Many have wanted to take on the opportu¬ 
nity to explain these beautiful things. In the 
beginning — even before the aether and mat¬ 
ter — existed a great universal principle 
which some know by the name, ’God’. This 
is Love, and the only daughter of Love is Div- 
- ine Justice. 

“Often we have heard of the Final Judg¬ 
ment of the World. For the Final Judgment, 
we ought to understand the destruction of in¬ 
justice.” The remaining years of the 20th 
Century is when this long-awaited event will 
occur. Then, Divine Justice will have her 
own reign, and the oppressed will break the 
bonds of their past humiliations at the hands 
of the imperialists. Sandino, a Mason, 
suggested that his men should henceforth call 
each other “brothers”, and the Manifesto has 
overtones of a Masonic ritual. (Theosophy 
may have been another influence.) 

Meanwhile, Sandino’s war with the sell¬ 
out Liberal Nicaraguan President, General 
Moncada, and his 5,000 U.S. Marine 
backers went on in the mountains and 
jungles. The Americans employed their most 
advanced weapons, including the newly in¬ 
vented helicopter and the vertical take-off air¬ 
plane. They spent a great deal of money train¬ 
ing the Nicaraguan national Guard to do the 
fighting for them. Still, buy the end, 136 
U.S. Marines had died — 32 of them killed in 
action, and Sandino’s resistance was no 
closer to being ended. □ 
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KICK IT OVER 



Mounting opposition at home caused the 
Hoover administration to decide on pulling 
out from the unending quagmire after the 
1932 Nicaraguan elections. A deal was 
worked out whereby the two feuding political 
parties, the Conservatives and the Liberals, 
would share power whatever happened. The 
United States would continue its leading role 
in the country’s affairs but from behind the 
scenes. 

Sandino, who preferred the departure of 
the Marines first and the naming of a provisi¬ 
onal nonpolitical president, urged an elector¬ 
al boycott. Nevertheless, the Liberal Dr. 
Sacasa, whom Sandino had returned from 
Mexico to defend in 1926 was elected Presi¬ 
dent. He was inaugurated on January 1, 
1933, and the next day the last of the Marines 
departed from the country. 

Sandino decided to open peace nego¬ 
tiations. 2 He demanded from Sacasa the crea¬ 
tion of a new Department in the wild, un¬ 
settled area along with the Coco River. (Since 
the realignment of the border part of this now 
falls in Honduras.) This would be called, 
“Luz y Verdad”, 

There, those of his soldiers who wished to 
remain with him would begin to build the co¬ 
operative agricultural experiment he had laid 
out years earlier in his interview with Carlton 
Beals. One hundred of his men would be al¬ 
lowed to keep their arms as a force for their 
defense. 

He also pushed for an international confer¬ 
ence to discuss the future of a Nicaraguan ca¬ 
nal — another old idea. 

Sacasa, who wished to use Sandino as a 
counterweight to the growing power of the 
head of the National Guard, Anastasio 
Somoza, agreed to the new department. 
Sandino's army was officially disbanded on 
February 22. He retired to his project. Cen¬ 
tered around Guiguili, it had an area of over 
36,800 square kilometers — the size of a 
small principality. 

As Sandino's biographer, Neil McCaulay 
has said, Sandino “saw the key to Nicara¬ 
gua’s advancement in the colonization of the 
republics vast wilderness areas. Such an un¬ 
dertaking, Sandino believed, required great 
cooperative efforts, and for this he favored 
the communal organization of his Indian 
ancestors; at Guiguili he could set the exam¬ 
ple.” Here Sandino remained for the next 
year and considered the possibility of form¬ 
ing a new political party. 

On February 16, 1934, General Sandino 
arrived in Managua for a set of further dis¬ 
cussions with President Sacasa. On the 21st, 
a banquet was held at the Presidential palace. 
Afterwards, Sandino's war was stopped and 
he was pulled out by members of the National 
Guard. Somoza had decided that he needed to 
have his principal armed rival murdered. 

That night, Sandino, his brother Socrates, 
and two Sandinista generals were machine- 
gunned to death on the runway at the 
Managua airport. According to the story, the 


senior officer of the National Guard present 
was also a Mason. Having given the orders to 
fire, he went around the comer of a building 
because he could not bear to see a fellow Ma- 
son executed. 

The FSLN 

After Sandino’s death, one or two of his 
surviving lieutenants tried on their own to 
keep the movement from becoming ex¬ 
tinguished. But they, too, were eventually 
driven from the country or killed. Yet, the 
spirit of Sandinismo — and the magic of 
Sandino’s name — remained alive within 
many Nicaraguan breasts. 

The Nicaraguan Communist Party (called 
the Nicaraguan Socialist Party or PSN) was 
founded in 1937. By this time, the Comin¬ 
tern’s policy had veered sharply to the right. 
After the 7th Congress of the Communist In- 
tematijjnal in 1935, local Communist organi¬ 
zations were ordered to form Popular Fronts 
in order to gain influence. These were to be 
long-term, strategic alliances essentially with 
whomever would have them. 

Previously, the Communists had criticized 
Sandino for seeking aid from the Mexican 
government and for negotiating with Dr. 
Sacasa. Now incredibly, in Nicaragua, they 
tried to form an alliance with Anastasio 
Somoza — the man responsible for San¬ 
dino’s murder. Having pushed Dr. Sacasa 
aside, Somoza was the Nicaraguan strong¬ 
man, and the Liberal Party by this time had 
become his personal political vehicle. 

As a payment for their support, Somoza al¬ 
lowed the PSN to organize extensively within 
the Nicaraguan labour movement. They also 
pushed Somoza for government jobs and 
seats in the Congress but fell from.grace when 
they mistakenly backed the electoral candida¬ 
cy of the wrong Somoza crony. _ 

The PSN’s cowardly behavior and its pen¬ 
chant for electoral deal-making disgusted the 
rising young generation of revolutionary 
activists who wanted to free Nicaragua from 
• the domination of the Somozas. As a student, 
Carlos Fonseca Amador, the founder of the 
FSLN, was associated with the PSN. They 
sponsored a trip by him to attend a youth and 
student festival in the Soviet Union. But he 
was later expelled from their organization for 
rejecting the concept of a peaceful transition 
to socialism. 

The Cuban Revolution provided an alter¬ 
native model for young Nicaraguans — as it 
did for many others throughout Latin 
America. The Frente Sandino de Liberacion 
Nacional (FSLN) was founded in 1961 and 
began guerrilla operations in 1963. For the 
first years of its existence, it followed strictly 
the so-called “foco model” of roving armed 
propaganda developed by Che Guevera and 
Castro. (The Cuban Communist Party had 
discredited itself by its association with the 
dictator, Bastista.) 


At least one veteran of Sandino’s army 
helped to provide the new “Sandinistas” with 
military training. Otherwise, the continuity" 
with the old Sandinista movement was mini¬ 
mal. While the Communists of old were criti¬ 
cized for their left deviations and their right 
deviations, the way that Sandino was seen 
was still very much filtered through the 
goggles of Marxist analysis. He was a great 
symbol of national resistance. At best, 
though, his ideas were somewhere only 
“close to socialism”. He lacked the necessary 
revolutionary science attributed to Marxism.' 

Marxism or Communitarianism 

Marx believed, of course, that a scientific 
study of economics demonstrated that the 
socialist revolution would occur in those 
countries where modem industry and capita¬ 
list social relations were the most highly 
developed. Elsewhere, capitalism and 
colonialism could play a progressive role 
against “feudalism”. In the case of India. 
Marx extolled the actions of the British in 
India in breaking down the fabric of the 
ancient village communities. (“Future 
Results of British Rule in India”) 

The first revolution where the Marxists 
were able to seize power took place, contrary 
to expectations, in Russia. Russia’s popula¬ 
tion was predominantly peasant. Outside a 
few major cities, industrial capitalism was 
virtually nonexistent. 

It was the belief of Lenin that the Russian 
bourgeoisie was too lazy to carry through the 
historical modernizing role. Thus, the 
Communist Party which understood the laws 
of historical necessity needed to act as its 
surrogate. * 

The most important structure in the 
Russian countryside was the mur —the tradi¬ 
tional village community. The anarchists, 
Bakunin and Kropotkin, had dreamed that 
the mir divested of its patriarchal characteris¬ 
tics — might serve as the decentralist basis 
for a post-revolutionary reconstruction of 
Russian society. 

Lenin saw it instead as an obstacle to large- 
scale collectivization and control by the state. 
Under him, the work of destroying the mur 
begun by the Czarist minister, Stolypin, was 
completed. This was accomplished in a 
subtle and highly sinister fashion: he offered 
support to the peasants. 

Orthodox Marxists criticized Lenin for up¬ 
holding the popular slogan “Land to the Til¬ 
ler”, instead of pushing for immediate state 
collectivization.They did not understand him 
In the final analysis, there was no difference. 

It is clear from Lenin’s defense (“The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky”) that he saw his method as the best 
way to gain popular support, to co-opt or 
liquidate the peasants’s own forms of 
organization and to pave the way for what 
would eventually be the same orthodox 
Marxist “solution” - i.e. to turn peasants into 


employees of the state. (This last was carried 
on after Lenin’s death by Stalin against 
tremendous peasant resistance.) 

It was thought at first by Lenin that the 
Russian Revolution would serve as the spark 
to ignite revolutions in the more advanced 
countries of Western Europe. When these 
prospects failed to materialize, Lenin turned 
his attention to the more incendiary East. He 
realized that the same masterful technique of 
“uniting” with the peasants — so successful 
in Russia—might also prove its worth for the 
cause of state-socialism elsewhere. This 
approach became a cornerstone policy of the 
Communist International founded by Lenin - 
the so-called “worker-peasant alliance”. 

While capturing the leadership of the fight 
against colonialism — as they have since 
done — the Marxist-Leninists in this way 
have become the most sophisticated instru¬ 
ments themselves for the uprooting and 
destruction of traditional cooperative peasant 
communities. 

In Central America, the equivalent of the 
Russian mur was the ejidos. This was the 
descendant of the indigenous Amerindian 
village. In many places, its communal system 
of land tenure was left alone by the Spanish 
and protected to some degree by the Church. 

After independence from Spain, the liberal 
bourgeoisie of the 19th century attacked it. 
They believed that only individual private 
property ownership could be the guarantee of 
modem liberty and an expanding national 
economy. To them, the ejidos was a vile 
symbol of backwardness. (Here they certain¬ 
ly were doing the work Marx saw cut out for 
them.) 

In Mexico, the ejidos was abolished by 
Juarez’s “Reform” of 1856. Stripped of 
communal protection, their land was gobbled 
up rapidly by wealthy individuals, and the 
peasants were reduced to peonage or to the 
status of wage-labourers. This precipitated a 
long series of peasant rebellions, of which the 
Mexican Revolution of 1911 was partly the 
culmination. 

These movements were essentially con¬ 
servative. Anarchism provided a unique 
methodology which could bring together the 
Enlightenment goals of individual liberty 
with traditional patterns of community, both 
on the land and in workshops. This explains 
its early popularity with intellectuals and 
activists in threatened peasant societies like 
Mexico. 

In Nicaragua, the same process took place 
at the end of the century under the Liberal 
dictator, Zelaya. Many of Sandino’s soldiers 
were displaced peasants .who had lost their 
land as a result of this process. 

It is stupid to think of Sandino as some kind 
of incomplete Marxist. He must be put in his 
own context — a worker with a keen sense of 
the broader world horizons who still felt 
strongly his connection with the peasant vill¬ 
age of his birth. He was a man enormously 
proud of his Indian ancestry. In background 
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and politics, he resembled the Mexican 
Zapata — who was also influenced by 
Mexican anarchism. (Sandino differed 
because he did not advocate breaking up large 
land estates. He preferred settlement on new 
land.) 

After the break with the Communists, 
Sandino was asked by a letter-writer to define 
his own relationship with communism. Yes, 
he was a communist, said Sandino, but a “ra¬ 
tional communist”, a communist of the 
commune — i.e. a decentralist communist. 
This is his closest statement to describing an 
open anarchist position. 

Today, in Nicaragua, the world wants to 
know what kind of communists are these new 


Sandinistas. The new Nicaragua being 
designed by them has numerous peasant and 
worker cooperatives. At the same time, the 
role of state-owned enterprises is large — 
one-third of the economy, and the “Sandi- 
nista” state seems determined to orchestrate 
and control all mass organizations. This 
seems far from Sandino’s own intentions — 
seen freed of FSLN hagiography. 

Like their deceased founder, Carlos 
Fonseca Amador, many of the FSLN leaders 
are trained Marxist-Leninists. They have 
been strangely quiet about their long-range 
intentions. Will they follow the path of Lenin 
exploiting the mass movements (and 
Sandino) for the sake of scientific socialism 


and become another wasted dead end like 
Russia, China, Vietnam, and Cuba? Or will 
Nicaragua, after so many years, finally fulfill 
Sandino’s wish that Nicaragua become in the 
century’s last years an exemplary communi¬ 
tarian role-model? This the question of 
Sandino is not one of mere historical interest. 

• 

It is a question of Nicaragua’s future. Q 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Marti became a principal leader of the abortive 
1932 revolt in El Salvador—the hemisphere’s first 
attempt by Communists to seize power. Captured 
during its early stages, he was executed. His marty¬ 
red name lives on today in the Frente Farabundo 
Marti de Liberacion Nacional (FMLN), the unified 
guerrilla front in El Salvador’s current war of na- . 


tional liberation. 


2. Imprecor, the press organ of the Communist In¬ 
ternational, on April 13, 1933, denounced what it 
called Sandino’s vascillating character and his 
betrayal of the struggle. Already, the Communists 
had pointed out, it said, that “he had no program for 
a radical improvement of the conditions of the 
workers” 


3. Since the 1979 Revolution, the PSN has split into 
two parts. One faction merged with the FSLN. The 
other continues to maintain a separate, if friendly, 
relationship. In the 1984 presidential election, the 
PSN candidate, Domingo Sanchez Salgado, 
defended the free press and criticized the FSLN’s 
haste in regimenting the Nicaraguan economy. 
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the LAYABOUTS - NO MASTERS 
by Bob Melcombe 

What can you say about a record that starts 

with a song called "Fuckalot" 

“1 want my life to be a B-Movie ? What can 

you say? Lots! 


> 


No Masters! is the first album by the 
:troit band. The Layabouts. This is sohd 
nce-oriented political music, rock n rol 
ird world rhythms that’ll make your toes 
,d your mind, sit up and take notice. The 
,ngs well-written and well-produced, ar ’ 
danced mixture that will make you laugh . 
rtd cheer and feel good about life, and ult 
lately make you angry or frustrated or won- 
er what can be done. “Seven Minutes is the 

atter kind (“Seven 

latiently wait for the bomb ), as is Schoo 
joys” (“That's how they do it/they show yo 
nschooPthere's noihing io Wyou just follow . 
ill the rules”). “Police Reaction starts out in 
vein (-You will find police c=»,on/ j 
when you're oul walking the street K 

moves into hope ("If there s 
reaction/We will be there on the streets/vve 
will be our own protection/Moving to the 

sound of freedom’s beat”). 

On a happier note is Johannesburg 

“What is that word crying out ’ ° u • : 

dom ?“ _ which starts out with one voice 

asking builds into a multi-voiced anthem t 
a^t then answer, the question with 
“Johannesburg", then becoming 
polyrythmic percussion piece 
emments” (aka “Governments Lie. ) tells us 

“Governments lie! Well Pm no. talkrng on* 
■bout some of 'em/J mean every single on^ 
- 'em" and -Governments kill, • “ 


B MOVIE 

, want my life, to be a B mov.e 

it the story to be happy *" the end 

It's nice to be, the hero of the story 
, could be president, on that you can depend 

, ,h he the cop on the street, that fight all the cnmina 
To d hi the billionaire, tha, own a„ the companies 
, Hold be the cowboy, that light all the mdians 
, comd be the general, that orders the big armies 

I come home from work alt the day. tur0 00 mv 
B Hies aren't the truth, hut I don', care anyway ^ 
Just want to be entertarned. kick the s oes 

this film the bad ,s the good, even the CIA, so .. . * 


cultures -ano * Ca hbbean). The ?oup 

• Black . sald there is » l0 

gaVC m m l seven members. *euP ^ly 
of five to however, r . 

name cigfikJ^^jj on this record, by 

!0, rmut&' . . five years ago. ^ 
ied ~. e their begmmng anarchist 

S ,c have been, » n lin ;tv-oriented 
UVabouts h communj? CaSS 

^" mir toots are which 

gr° u P* city netg oun d, and 

Com te a cultural to that 

^hof^'trenergvhas^J^, block 
tnu°L of djg form of itW olve- 

and ongoing ^ shaB of the 
party m ^at spmt. a larg ed 

mans. 7"^° sales 

P-ecds r^dor K igbbod.ood 6 

over to Las 

n{ thc layabouts’ album’ 
t 0 order a copy The Daily 

*** v i:a&M*- m 482<E ' 

Barbarian, Box 024», 
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1 want my life • • • 

- ninrp mv trust in leaders 
, a iporned from the movies, to place my 

Some may tbmk Pm caav bu, a ,o, of people mink my way 

0„r leader’s a Cass B hero, and be can do and iave th0 dav 

If we'd get in a war sometime, he d come rig 

♦ t • j ra *Lpf Hi^cuss whst ^ m drinking 
Intellectuals dtscuss wha, they're think,ngj d ' a < h '' h d emc 

atr.ng.Mhan ictmn 

Cause t tfon't know what fWwtIWis. f go right ahead and 
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vemments 
uckalot" 


DUi uicic a nvzpv j .. 

die!” The aforementioned 

icxaioi and “B-MoVie” are joyful, 
incy reggae tunes; the one advocating that 

“lauglVdance/fuck/love/fight a lot if the 

rid is to survive”, the other a Wjwode 
the actor in his finest (swmest?) perform 


I want my life •• • 

, choose to be conservative, though I've ^ 

On^pap^'r this system works, but 1 m no e er 

I'll choose my movie world, haweto think no mWT 

Let someone else take care of me, and w ^ . 

VS 

l a mi\/ th^t evervbodv ^ears and loves 
I want to be the tough good guy, that V 1 

, ■■n.itfttf wnu oav better watch what you say v . j0t ^ 

You get trvm^SY itrike’meTqet vou too 

Think twice before vou shoot me down, str.ke me i ge y 

Think twice bot h b e blown away, so . • 

Before you know, in a very short time. 
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KICK IT OVER 
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documents 

Faerie Fire 
c/o Pagansword 
St. 432 (Dept, R) 
263A West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 

The Path of the Pagan 
Warrior as Revolution-; 
ary Activism today. 

orientations: 

•World & Local events 
& Liberation Struggles 
•Against Racism, Sex¬ 
ism, Homophobia, Class 
Society 

•Defense of Mother 
Earth & the web of life 
•History of Pagan resi¬ 
stance to Patriarchal 
Imperialism 

•Modern issues of anti- 
Pagan bigotry and on 
fighting for our rights 
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international humour, visual and 

news, environment, feminism, performing arts, street culture 
animal rights, alternative history, mystery, polemic, 
health. . 


Are you interested in anarcha-feminism? 
The critique of traditional leftism? The 
politics of everyday life? 

* 

The Emma Goldman Resouce Group is 
developing a collection of hard-to-get 
libertarian books, pamphlets, and 
riodicals which c 


other important themes. For our current 
list, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: 

Emma Goldman Resource Group 
P.O. Box 5811, Station A 

Toronto, Ontario M5W 1P2 
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Hotspots of U.S. Intervention 
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by Gary Moffatt 

This is a summary of a longer history in the author’s 
monograph“The Eagle and the Jackal: U,S. and 
Canadian Third World Intervention ” available 
for $3 by writing to Community Switchboard do 
Kick It Over. It is printed to dispel the impression 
that American attacks on weaker countries are pe¬ 
culiar to the present Reagan administration. 

The following is a list of U.S. interventions in the 
affairs of other countries from the early period in 
American history up to the present. 

AFGHANISTAN — USA funds right wing 
Daoud government 1973-78 in return for anti- 
Communist policies. After Russian invasion, CIA 
allows large quantities of opium grown by rebel 
Pathan tribes to enter USA, renewing large scale 
addiction there. 

ANGOLA — USA supplies Portugal with 
planes, bullets and napalm to use against Angolan 
and Mozambican freedom fighters 1961-74; 
supports South African attacks on Angola from 
1979. 

ALBANIA — USA actively supports un¬ 
successful guerrilla movements in 1949. 

ALGERIA — USA helps finance IV 2 year 
French war against Algerian independence which 
costs 1 million lives. 

AUSTRIA — USA prevents communists from 
forming government in 1920’s by threatening to 
suspend U.S. food aid. 

ARGENTINA — Armed U.S. landings in 
1833, 1852-53, 1890; CIA helps rightists murder 
some 2,000 people prior to 1976 military coup; 
USA supports murderous Videla dictatorship 
1976-83. 

AUSTRALIA — USA establishes secret spy- 
satellite base at Pine Gap in 1966; in 1975 pressures 
Governor-General into dismissing government 
which threatened to reveal it. CIA importation of 
drugs into Australia exposed during 1980 Merchant 
Bank scandal. 

BAHRAIN — USA has helped maintain right 
wing dictatorship since British withdrew in 1971. 

BANGLADESH — Because Bangladesh has 



sold jute to Cuba, USA cancels crucial grain ship¬ 
ments in 1974; 27,000 — 100,000 die in “man 
made famine”. Massive U.S. aid program benefits 
rich, hurts poor. 

BATAAN — In 1981 U.S. and Philippine mar¬ 
ines terrorize protesters against nuclear power plant 
being built by Westinghouse here. 

BELIZE — USA establishes military, financial 
presence after independence from Britain in 1981. 

BOLIVIA — Since WW2 the USA has kept 
Bolivia impoverished by controlling tin prices and 
oil reserves, use of a massive aid program to de¬ 
stroy Bolivian food self-sufficiency and CIA back¬ 
ing of right wing coups in 1966 and 1980, both 

followed by intense repression. 

BURMA — USA has supported Nationalist 
Chinese troops trafficking in opium and launching 
occasional raids on Chinese hinterland from 
Burma. 

BURUNDI — In 1972 the USA continues buy¬ 
ing 80% of Burundi coffee while the government 
systematically murders 250,000 Hutu tribespe- 
ople. 

BRAZIL—USA maintains control of Brazilian 
industry, displaying naval force during the 1894 


civil war and sponsoring a right wing coup in 1964 
followed by widespread murder and torture. 
Reforms were rescinded; since then over half the 
population has been malnourished. Indians have 
been exterminated, usually to benefit U.S. corpo¬ 
rations. 

CANADA — USA invades during Revolution¬ 
ary War, and War of 1812; seizes Alaska Panhan¬ 
dle in 1902; exerts economic domination from 
1900, and political from WW2. 

CAMEROONS — $650,000 U.S. aid helps af¬ 
fluent rather than landless rural poor. 

CHAD—US A enlarges 1980 famine by cancel¬ 
ing aid to punish Chad for alliance with Libya; in 

1982 helps unpopular Habre regime take power; in 

1983 pressures France into blocking liberation 
army’s advance. 

CHILE — USA stages armed landing in 1891, 
forces Chile to sell it copper much below world 
prices; sponsors right wing military coup in 1973 
with 30,000 tortured to death. 

CHINA — USA forces Chinese trade con¬ 
cessions in 1844 and stages military invasions to 
protect its “rights” in 1854, 1855, 1856, 1858, 
1866, 1867, 1894-95,1899; helps suppress Boxer 



Rebellion in 1900; maintains continuous military 
presence 1911-1948; helps Chiang seize Formosa 
in 1948 to set up military dictatorship; sponsors in¬ 
vasions of China 1949-1952. 1 

COLOMBIA — U.S. military landings 1860, 
1868, 1873, 1895, 1899, 1902; throughout this 
century has exploited economy and bolstered 
rightist regimes while people starve. 

COSTA RICA—USA sponsors rightist coup in 
1948; since then has pressured governments into 
following right wing policies resulting in wide¬ 
spread starvation. 

CUBA — U.S. military landings in 1822-25; 
passes Platt Amendment 1901 giving itself right to 
intervene in Cuba and establish military bases; 
occupies Cuba 1898-1902; intervenes 1906, 1912, 

1917-22,1933; helps right wing Batista take power 
1933; controls economy until Castro takes power in 
1959; sponsors Bay of Pigs invasion 1962; since 
then has waged germ warfare, tried to assassinate 
Castro, and sponsored terrorization of Cuban 
refugees. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA — U.S. denial of nee¬ 
ded food aid paves way for. Russian takeover in 
1947. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC —U.S. military in¬ 
terventions in 1903 and 1914 are followed by 
proclamation of American military government 
1916-24; U.S. corporate interests help Trujillo 
stage rightist coup in 1930 followed by 31 years of 
repression; USA backs another coup in 1963 and 
lands Marines to prevent a counter-coup two years 
later; since then the people have starved and 
thousands have been murdered by para-military 
forces. 

ECUADOR — USA backs Peru's invasion of 
disputed territory in 1942; stages coups in 1961, 
1963 and 1966; widespread starvation since. 

EGYPT — U.S. military intervention 1882, 
1887; withdraws sponsorship of Aswan dam 1953 
because Egypt refuses to break economic ties with 
USSR; threatens in 1956 to nuke USSR if it 
becomes involved in “Suez Crisis”. Since 1975 a 
massive U.S. foreign aid program has benefited 
wealthy at expense of poor. 












































EL SALVADOR — Since 1932 the USA has 
given military support to a variety of right wing 
dictators who murder dissenters and Indians; 
poverty has increased. 

ETHIOPIA — The USA regarded Ethiopia as a 
client state from 1903 (when a most favoured na¬ 
tion treaty was signed) to 1974 when death by 
starvation of 100,000 Ethiopians due to govern¬ 
ment policies led to the replacement of Haile 
Selassie with a pro-Russian regime. However it 
made no attempt to protect Ethiopia from Italy's 
Mussolini in the 30's. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS’— U.S. intervention 
1931-32. 

FIJI ISLANDS — U.S. military raids 1840, 
1855, 1858, 1859; civilians murdered each time. 

FRANCE—In 1950 USA hires thugs to murder 
unionists in Marseilles refusing to unload U.S. 
arms for use in Indo-China; AFL-CIO encourages 
formation of right wing dockers' union to expedite 
arms shipments. _ ' , ll lllllll l 

GERMANY — By agreeing to force Germany f | 
to pay reparations for WW1, the USA paves the f 
way for Hitler's rise and WW2. In the 50’s USA 
blocks German reunification making;# West 
Germany a tool in its war against Communism. 

GHANA — USA destabilizes economy to en¬ 
courage rightist coup against Nkrumah in 1966, 
since then it has seized the Upper Volta's cheap 
hydroelectric power for its own companies' 
smelters while Ghana must import electric power 
from the Ivory Coast. I^StPX: 

GREAT BRITAIN — During and after WW2,| 
USA uses terms of lend-lease agreement to force 
British industries to the wall; many sell to U.S. 
multinationals. In 1976, IMF imposition of drastic 
conditions on a loan to Britain force Labour gov¬ 
ernment to apply unpopular rightist policies. CIA 
helps finance Thatcher's election. 

GREECE — In 1827, U.S. fleet destroys town 
of Mykonos after pirates attack American ship¬ 
ping. In 1944, USA flies two British divisions into 
Greece to prevent election of popular leftist liber¬ 
ation movement; following years it helps rightist 
regime maintain power and kill opponents. USA 
forces Greece to sign neo-colonial agreement in 
1954, sponsors rightist coup in 1967. *; 

GRENADA — USA invades in 1983 to over¬ 
throw regime it has destabilized since 1979. 

GUATEMALA—The USA has sponsored var¬ 
ious right wing regimes since 1900 and overthrown 
the popular Arbenz government in 1954, as well as 
a further right-wing army coup in 1963. Starvation 
and murder of dissenters (directed by the CIA) 
have since been commonplace, and a full scale 
campaign to murder the Indians began in 1979. 

GUINEA—CIA sponsors unsuccessful coup in 
1976. 

GUINEA BISSAU — USA supplied’Portugal# 
with napalm and anti-personnel bombs ^during# 
colonial wars. 

GUYANA — USA helps establish rightist 
regime in 1964, and has maintained it ever since.f 

HAITI — U.S. Marine occupation 1913-34,8 
support of rightist regimes since then. H||1K|#| 

HAWAII — U.S. Marine landings 1870# 1874#! 

1891; in 1893 USA participated in military coup 
and five years later annexes Hawaii. 

HUNGARY — In 1919 USA leads Allies in ; 
refusing Hungary relief supplies until Horthy’slji 
right wing government is established. It murdered| 
5,000, and ruled until 1944. 

HONDURAS — USA lands forces 19G3|1907jj 
1913, 1919, 1924. 1925; stages military coupsg 
1910. 1931; uses Honduras for attacks! on# 
Nicaragua from 1980. \ 

INDIA — During WW2, US and Britain force 
India to give up essential food crops to grow jute for 
military supplies; five million Indians die of starva¬ 
tion when USA and UK refuse to send food. After 
the war, India is forced to assume $178.5 million 
worth of lend-lease debts to USA, which has exer¬ 
ted considerable economic control since. Green 
Revolution: IMF policies help wealthier farmers, 
increase poverty of others. 

INDONESIA—USA sacks town of Kuala Batu 
in 1832 killing 100 ^vilians. CIA backs abortive 
military coup against Sukarno in 1957 and succes¬ 
sful one in 1965, overseeing the massacre of up to 
one million Communists. USA gives diplomatic 
support to Indonesia's occupation of West Papua in 
1963 and invasion of East Timor in 1975 as well as 
repressive domestic policies, (in East Timor, 
300,000 have been killed with US supplied 
weapons, the remainder confined to starve in con¬ 
centration camps). 

IRAN — USA forces evacuation of Soviet 
troops in 1946 by threatening to nuke Iran; sponsors 
coup against popular Mossadeq regime in 1953, 
supports Shah’s repressive policies until 1979, 


carries on guerrilla operations in northern Iran 
against Khomeni. 

IRAQ — USA arms reactionary regime, helps it 
kill 700,000 Kurds in early 1970s. 

ISRAEL — Since 1948 the USA has consistent¬ 
ly supplied Israel with diplomatic support and 
weapons as it seized more and more Arab land; it 
has also used Israel to send amis and money to 
South Africa, Zaire and other right wing countries. 

ITALY — Since WW2 the USA has given 
massive support and funding to right wing political 
parties in Italy, in return for unlimited access to 
military facilities in Sicily. The CIA has also fun¬ 
ded right wing factions in the Vatican and enginee¬ 
red the present Pope's election. 

IVORY COAST — Military landings in 1843; 
presently controls oil and gas resources and im¬ 
poses austerity against poor through IMF. 

JAMAICA — Increasing US economic domina- 
, tion after WW2; US destabilization of Manley gov- 
I emment in mid 1970 s leads to its replacement by 
jjjfiactionary Seaga government. 
f! JAPAN — U.S. Navy forces “open door” trad¬ 
ing policy in 1854; in 1863 USA helps overthrow 
Shogunate and restore- power of pro-western Em¬ 
peror. Military landings in l86|#J^A;;ept^^pf# 
blocks Japanese attempts to expand trade up to suppress insurgent movement in 1980’s. 

1941. After WW2, USA uses occupation and PAKISTAN — Heavy US arming ot Pakistan 
subsequent influence to force right wing policies, has enabled it to massacre supporters of the Bengal 
increasing militarization in Japan. liberation war, massacre the rebellious Baluchi in 

JORDAN — USA helps Hussein establish mili- the mid 1970's, and supply Afghanistan guerrillas, 

tary dictatorship in 1957, massacre Palestinians in CIA helps Zia take power and maintain nSIIitary 

1970. Economic policies benefit rich at expense cfj|> 
poor. 

KAMPUCHEA — Unsuccessful US attempts to; 
undermine independence in the 1950’s followed by 


attack on the Western Sahara, which Morocco 
wishes to annex. 

MOZAMBIQUE — Same situation as Angola. 

NEW ZEALAND — USA currently attempting 
to destabilize country until it receives US warships 
with nuclear weapons. 

NICARAGUA — USA coerces Britain into 
surrendering Nicaraguan holdings in 1853; armed 
landings and intervention 1854,1857,1896,1898, 
1899, 1910; USA backs 1909 insurrection: occu¬ 
pies Nicaragua 1912-25; invades again 1927; helps 
Somoza murder Sandino 1934 and take power 
1936; supports Somoza's repressive regime until 
its fall in 1979, and Honduran attacks on Nicaragua 
since then. In 1918 the Central American Court of 
Justice folded after the USA rejected its 
pronouncements against US policy in Nicaragua. 

NIGERIA — Active US slave trade until 1865; 
USA and USSR send Nigeria arms to crush Ibo 
independence movement f9794llllill|^| 

NORWAY — Since WW2 US military and in¬ 
telligence have used Norway for spying operations 
transporting nuclear weapons, often without know¬ 
ledge of parliament and always without public 
awareness. . K: iift|8 

OMAN — USA helps autocratic regime 


massive bombing by the USA 1969-75; CIA 
sponsored right wing coup in 1970; in 1983 the 
USA works with China to arm Pol Pot's guerrilla 
forces. 4 4'44 

KOREA — U.S.Marine landings 1871, 1882- 
87, 1885, 1894, 1904; leftist People’s Republic 
formed when Japanese rule collapses in 1945, 


. dictatarshii?; 

PANAMA — U.S. military intervention 1856, 
1865, 1885; in 1903 USA helps Panama gain in¬ 
dependence from Colombia in exchange for canal 
rights; US intervention 1904, 1908, 1912, 1918, 
1920. 1925. 

PARAGUAY — Oil companies force Paraguay 
and Bolivia to war (“war of the naked soldiers"), 
1932-35. Since 1940 the USA has supported Nazi 
style police techniques in Paraguay despite absence 
of any significant guerrilla activity; widespread 
starvation and torture. 


replaced by USA with military dictatorship; USA PERU — U.S. intervention 1835-36; CIA has 

backed government terror starvation, 

S PHILIPPINES — After "liberating " the Philip¬ 
pines from Spain in 1898 the USA took over, mur¬ 
dered thousands who resisted and remained in con¬ 
trol (except during WW2) until 1946. Maintained 
economic control until 1986, with the usual results: 
the populace is malnourished. * ff 

POLAND — USA forces Pilsudski,;whq took 
power after independence, to turn over control to 
Paderewski in: 1919 by threatening to cut off US 
food aid. 

|| PUERTO RICO — USA invades and makes 
Puerto Rico a US colony in 1898; imposes compul¬ 
sory military service and US citizenship in 1917; 
massacres striking workers and peasants in 1937; 
crushes popular uprising to proclaim independence 
in 1950. (thousands killed, 10,000 in concentration 
camps); kills many more as conscripts in Korean 
and Vietnam war. and keeps 90% of the populace 
in extreme poverty. 

REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA — Continu- 
ous US military and diplomatic support for 
apartheid policies since 1960’s, including in¬ 
vasions of neighboring countries. 


partitions Korea rather than risk Communisl; el-? 
ectoral victory; sends in one million troops when 
North Korea attempts to reunite the country in# 
1950. Stalemate in Korean War leads to permanent I 

; * ... v v v •!% vf !'!v ( 

partition; since then US policies have preserved 
widespread poverty and helped suppress a popular v 
uprising in 1980. 

LAOS — USA sets off civil war after leftist 
Pathet Lao guerrillas defeat French and win J 958 
elections; supports right-wing forces with wide¬ 
spread bombing, napaiming and herbicide dump -% 
ing during Vietnam war period. 

LEBANON — U.S.military intervention in 
1958 to support Chamoun government; USA 
approves Israeli invasion in 1982 and participates 
in fighting during 1983. 

LIBERIA — USA removes freed Black slaves 

. v..v.yX*>.• . X -X' !v!‘X\';X\'X;) ;X;! t \ F; *:>.v&v.vX/•>; .•/. 

to Liberia in 1828, causing many to die of priva¬ 
tion; USA controls economy, military forces in 
20th century. 

LIBYA — USA wages naval war 1801-05, ex- 
torts money 1815, tries to murder Khaddafy and f 
destabilize his regime from late 1970’s; invades # 
Libyan waters 1983, 1986; bombs Libya killing 
many civilians 1986. 

i| MADAGASCAR —: IMF imposes economic ; 
austerity from 1981; consequent military tepees- \ 
sion. 

;FXv;"x'x*Xv4! , X '.8.''.v/. - /!-!vX\vXvi - . , //Fis , X;Xy!;X X;' X*.;Xw ..y Xy.vXv. /'v.v'vX XyF-y.yFFF'.*' ' .y FFF! yXv.v. Xv ;.v..* *. 

MALAYSIA — U.S. aid program encourages 
government seizure of poor farmers' land/ fSSBPB 
MARQUESSA ISLANDS — USA occupies 
islands 1813-14, killing numerous native tribal | 
peoples. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC (MADAGASCAR) 

— President accuses US ambassador of plotting | 
coup in 1971. 

MARSHALL ISLANDS (MICRONESIA) 

— From 1945 USA uses U.N. trusteeship to establ¬ 
ish military bases and test nuclear weapons, depriv¬ 
ing many islanders of their property and health. 

MAURITIUS — Having leased the island of 
Diego Garcia from Britain, (before Britain gave 
Mauritius independence), the USA turns it into a 
huge air base in 1971 against the wishes of the 
Mauritian people. 

MEXICO — USA invades Mexico several 
times 1836-46, ultimately seizing lands that are 
now Texas, California, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah and turning the Mexicans 
into second class citizens. US raids on Mexico in 
1858, 1866, 1870, 1873, 1876, 1916, 1918: con¬ 
trols Mexican economy and imposes poverty on 
most of its citizens. 

MOROCCO — U.S. landing 1904; since 1978 
the USA has armed and supported Morocco’s 


SAMOA — U.S. intervention in 1841, 1889, 
1899; takes over Tutuila in 1900, Manu islands 

lHIIP • ( 

Iff SAUDI ARABIA — USA has exerted econo¬ 
mic and political control since 1943, protecting the 
monarchy and its repressive policies. Poverty and 
||r|lle common. \ 

SIERRE LEONE — U.S. slave trade active 
until 1865. 

» SPAIN—USA seizes Spanish territory between 
Baton Bouge and Florida 1806-1819; prevents 
Bolivar from sending an army to free Cuba or 
Puerto Rico from Spain in 1825; takes over Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines in 1898; arms 
Franco in 1936, and overtly arms Franco regime 
from 1953 to its collapse. 

SUDAN — USA supplies massive military aid 
from 1976 in return for repressive foreign and 
domestic policies. 

SUMATRA — U.S. raids 1832, 1838. 

SYRIA — U.S. intervention 1903, helps plan 
unsuccessful coup 1956 and rebellion 1957. 

TANZANIA — USA supports repressive poli¬ 
cies of Nyere regime, but twice has cut aid to pun¬ 
ish him for diplomatic opposition. 

THAILAND — USA helps military establish 
full control of Thailand 1946-49, since then has 
aided militaiy elite at expense of poor. US gives 
military support to right-wing coup in 1976; since 


then repression, poverty, torture widespread. 

TIBET — USA trains Dalai Lama troops to 
harass Tibet regime in 1959. 

TUNISIA — The USA opposed Tunisian inde¬ 
pendence from France at the U.N. in the 1950’s, 
but in the '80’s sent aid to crush the Gafsha upris¬ 
ing. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO — Domination of 
US oil companies means poverty for the masses; 
USA helps suppress popular revolt in 1970. 

TURKEY — USA extorts trade concessions 
1830; landings 1853, 1912-13, 1919, 1922; USA 
bolsters repressive right-wing regimes since 1950; 
sponsors military coup 1971 and right-wing assas¬ 
sination squads since 1975; widespread huhger, 
torture, repression. 

UGANDA — Israel, Britain , CIA help Idi 
Amin take over in 1971 and train his police to tor¬ 
ture prisoners. 

USSR — USA takes part in invasion to support 
right-wing forces 1918-22 which prolongs a bloody 
civil conflict; in 1945 US demands for control of 
Poland , in violation of Yalta agreement, lead to 
start of Cold War. 

UPPER VOLTA — USA sends massive relief 
during 1976 drought even though it goes to urban 
dwellefs rather than starving peasants. 

URUGUAY — U.S. landings in 1855, 1868; 
USA supports repressive governments consistently 
and helps train police to torture prisoners. 

VENEZUELA — USA supports oil interests at 
peoples’ expense from 1920’s, backs army coup 
1948; poverty and military repression common. 

VIETNAM — USA tries to persuade France to 
nuke Vietnam in 1954; supports partition and 
repressive Diem regime 1955-62, then wages war 
against Vietnamese people until 1975—killing 
400,000, wounding 900,000 and turning 6.4 
million into refugees, (according to conservative 
estimates). 

VIRGIN ISLANDS — USA bullies Denmark 
into selling it the islands in 1916. 

YUGOSLAVIA — USA threatens to use A- 
bomb against Yugoslavia in 1946. 

ZAIRE—USA dominates U.N. “peacekeeping 
force” and participates in the overthrow and mur¬ 
der of Lumumba in 1960, then helps Mobutu es¬ 
tablish military dictatorship. Since then he has con¬ 
sistently repressed the people with US arms; after 
he murdered 1,000 Bandundu villagers in 1978, 
Carter called his regime “a moderate government”. 

ZANZIBAR — U.S. intervention 1851. 

ZIMBABWE — After keeping the racist Smith 
regime viable by buffering its trade and supply 
routes through South African and Portuguese 
colonies and supplying arms, the USA tried to pave 
the way for transfer of power to Muzowera, a pro- 
West black with no popular support. 


■ 1 " ™ ■ " 1 "" 1 1 " ■ 

Concluding note: Imperial crimes of course have 
been committed by the USSR, the British, French 
and historically older Empires. Whereas all these 
empires have created their share of atrocities, only 
the USA has done so on a worldwide basis with 
complete impunity and is now threatening world 
peace to continue these policies. 

Readers wishing to pursue this subject further 
are referred to the works of Noam Chomsky, Ed¬ 
ward S. Herman and Susan George. A more 
complete bibliography can be supplied on request., 
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KICK IT OVER 


LETTERS 


Two years ago after returning from Central 
America, Open Road and Overthrow pub¬ 
lished a letter from me about my impressions 
of Nicaragua titled “Vanguard Leadership 
and Direct Democracy”. Among some anar¬ 
chist circles, it caused a lot of anger, probably 
because I legitimized some non-anarchist 
directions of the revolution. 

This and the growing anti-authoritarian de¬ 
bate on Central America has provoked me to 
think about the dilemma of what position 
anti-authoritarians should take regarding 
these Third World revolutions. Moreover, 
the lessons of Nicaragua challenge some 
purist anarchist dogmas. It polarizes the posi¬ 
tions of struggling for realistic lesser goals vs. 
advocating utopia. 

There are scores of white North American 
anti-authoritarians who are trashing the Nica¬ 
raguan revolution from their ‘Yanqui’ per¬ 
spective. Most have never stepped foot in 
Nicaragua, never mind have they any sub¬ 
stantial experience in a Third World country. 

I’ve spent twice as many years in the Third 
World as I have lived in the U.S., and two of 
the three months I spent in Central America 
were.in Nicaragua. I will arrogantly insist 
that most of these anti-authoritarians don’t 
have a coherent understanding of the Nicara¬ 
guan situation. Oh sure, they know lots of 
facts that may or may not be true. They prob¬ 
ably have a worked-out preconception of 
what a revolution should be, but, this isn’t 
enough. Then these people deliver supposed¬ 
ly authoritative (but de facto authoritarian) 
analysis and critiques. 

This is common with many other issues be¬ 
sides the Third World, but the result is often 
the same. What analysis and critique do we 
get too often? Depending on the author’s lit¬ 
erary skills, they may paint an exquisite and 
lavish portrait of a Third World revolution (or 
any other particular issue they aren’t involved 
in). And it will seem so real — except to the 
people who are involved in the issue. This 
isn’t critical analysis, this is the fine art of 
armchair babbling. Any anthropologist 
knows that you can’t critically study a culture 
without directly experiencing that culture. 

It’s not that these critiques are always use¬ 
less. Some are right on target, and many offer 
valuable perspectives. But generally only 
those involved in the experience are able to 
judge. 


A good example of this is No Middle 
Ground, an anti-authoritarian magazine on 
Latin America. Of the five authors who have 
published articles on Nicaragua in NMG 
only one, Caitlin Manning who is fluent in 
Spanish, have visited the country since the 
revolution. I don’t know if the others have 
ever visited Nicaragua. Caitlin’s report does 
give a good flavor of the country. 

I thought Tom Wetzel’s articles were accu¬ 
rate when I was able to verify the facts. Tom 
attempts to provide explanations of some of 
the failures of the revolution that are outside 
of the ruling Sandinistas’ responsibility. Al¬ 
though, some anti-Sandinistas interpret Tom 
as blaming the Sandinistas for essentially all 
the major problems. 

However, the articles by Sally Frye and 
Keith Sorel blasting Sandinistas were incred¬ 
ibly facile. Their attempts to judge the contra¬ 
dictions in Nicaragua unveil their self-right¬ 
eous, anarcho-cynicism perspective. 

No Middle Ground could generate a use¬ 
ful analysis on Latin America for its white 
North American readers if it had: 1) more 
critical and less facile articles on Nicaragua; 
and, 2),more writing from the perspective of 
Latin Americans in the struggle; rather than 
from Yanquis alienated from the world out¬ 
side of Gringolandia (U.S.A.). 

Mass movements and revolutions are 
plagued with contradictions. Even small cir¬ 
cles of anarchists often have more contra¬ 
dictions than they can handle. How can we 
take seriously a North American writer who 
might be part of an anarchist organization that 
can’t manage to grow beyond a dozen or so 
activists at the most , trashing the inevitable 
contradictions within a Third World mass 
revolution s/he has no experience with? 




This is the dilemma North American anti-' 
authoritarians have to confront between their 
ideals and world reality. 

For instance, anti-authoritarians are too 
quick to blame the failings of revolutions on 
the the vanguards. Suddenly, the activity of 
‘the people’ is ignored. It’s an anarchist 
principle that anarchy can only be realized 
from the struggle by the people themselves. 

When ‘the people’ don’t have an anarchist 
revolution as we would like, it’s misleading 
to then analyze them only as impotent 
victims, manipulated by an elite regime. In 
Nicaragua, there is muclT more grass-roots 
power than North American rightists and 
anarchists alike acknowledge. The Sandi¬ 
nistas didn’t magically appear. To a large ex¬ 
tent, they were developed and are supported 
by the population who have not come up with 
a viable alternative. 


Isn’t the position of “reform or revolution” 
or “no middle ground” dogmatic? It is politi-. 
cally naive to believe that people from an 
oppressed and hierarchical country will be 
able to have a successful anarchist revolution 
in isolation. _ 

■ First of all, the imperialist empires will not 
permit it. Secondly, the preconditions for 
such a revolution are that a majority of the . 
people share an anarchist perspective, and are 
united in their desires and commitment to 
achieve an anarchist society. Since this is no¬ 
where the case, then the only revolutionary 
change possible these days is somewhere in 
between reform and complete social revolu¬ 
tion. In other words,a middle ground. 

In Nicaragua, the Nicaraguans were never 
unified in their desires, nor in their commit¬ 
ment to change. The essential concepts of an¬ 
archism were not in the popular conscious¬ 
ness, let alone passion. Due to the continuing 
war, their economy, technology and military 
defense can’t even begin to provide for a 
sovereign, self-sufficient, anarchist society. 

It’s not surprising that Nicaragua has to en¬ 
ter the capitalist world market in order to buy 
needed health supplies, weapons, machines 
and parts. The alternative is reverting to a pre¬ 
industrial society that would be quickly over¬ 
run by the U.S.’s contras. 


Concerning human rights abuses, it’s clear 
that the Sandinistas are committing them — 
although much less severely and frequently 
than their neighbors at war. 

Even the Miskito Indian conflict with the 
Sandinistas defies the simplistic analysis 
anarchists often deliver. If we are to support 
the Miskitos’ aspirations to live autonomous¬ 
ly, how are we to express it when the Mis¬ 
kitos themselves are divided? Some are 
aligned with the CIA and the ex-Somocistas. 
Some Miskitos are unaligned, fighting the 
Sandinistas for autonomy. Some are aligned 
with the Sandinistas because they feel that’s 
the best option. And many are caught in the 
middle, afraid to take sides. Even the most 
progressive militants within the American In¬ 
dian Movement and the Indian Treaty Coun¬ 
cil are split on this issue. 


To what extent is the state solely responsi¬ 
ble for human rights abuses? For example, 
the Sandinistas came out on the more human¬ 
itarian side than the population, when they 
outlawed the death penalty. This angered 
many citizens who were victims of the de¬ 
funct National Guard. Within Nicaragua, the 
contra groups, including the Miskito 
MISURA, are guilty of more documented 
acts of violence against civilians than the 
Sandinistas. 

The few North American anarchists in ex¬ 
istence fighting amongst themselves, prove 
that they won’t need a state to commit human 
rights abuses. Yet anarchists conveniently 
maintain that the Sandinistas commit abuses 
only because they are a state. 

Its hard to be optimistic that anarchists 
would be different. The Bob Black/ 
Processed World conflict provoked an in¬ 
credible amount of authoritarian behavior 
and positions among anti-authoritarians. 
Black was caught trying to bum down the 
PW office with people living upstairs. PW 
was said to have beaten up Black. Anti¬ 
authoritarians all over have been enlisted by 
the various sides to sling their own arrows. 
Even if only a few were directly involved, it’s 
revealing to note that other anti¬ 
authoritarians were unable to constructively 
help out. 


Remember that several years ago, some 
anarchists also opted for the censorship route 
to solve a conflict by wrecking the anarchist 
Wooden Shoe Bookshop. 

Just as the Sandinistas have labeled some 
critics as contras in order to discredit and jus¬ 
tify repressing them, so have anarchists mali¬ 
ciously labeled other anarchists as police 
agents, authoritarians, or the worst: 
Marxists. For example. Strike accused Di¬ 
rect Action of being all three; or read the 
rotating denunciations in the SRAF Bulletin. 
(Actually, I don’t read SRAF, but my friends 
tell me the juicy dirt in it now and then). 

Naturally, I’m not saying that we should be 
apologists for regimes like the Sandinistas as 
are so many in the Left. They have good and 
bad points that are invaluable to learn from. 
The bottom line is that if it wasn’t for the 
Sandinista guerrillas, Nicaragua would still 
be under the U.S./Somoza dictatorship. 

The clearest expression of First World al¬ 
ienation is trivializing revolutionary gains 
that overcome a system of 
endemic starvation, child mortality, illiteracy 
and colonialism. Only someone from our 
bloated society, like Keith Sorel, can cynical¬ 
ly dismiss that as “small changes”, granted by 
the Sandinistas to exploit more productivity 
from wage slaves. Taken to its logical con¬ 
clusion, this argument devalues any change. 
Even anarchist collectives become merely 
‘self-managed exploitation’ 

Within anti-imperialist activity, there is a 
middle ground between grovelling support of 
Leftist regimes, and ultra pure positions that 
refuse to act because it is useless to support 
any change that is “less than” anarchist. Its 
like some people are hanging around waiting 
for an anarchist revolution to fall out of the 
sky. They'll have better luck getting hit by 
space shuttle debris. 

Even if we feel that the Sandinistas are be¬ 
coming the “New Boss", let’s not lose per¬ 
spective that the number one authoritarian 
Boss in global politics is U.S. imperialism. 
(The USSR runs a distant second.) The 
U.S.’s main opponents are not any domestic 
opposition force, but are the Third World na¬ 
tional liberation movements. None of those 
movements that I know of identify with anar¬ 
chism. 

North American anarchists can't have it 
both ways. Sure they can be purists, ignore 
the national liberation struggles, and maybe 
just deal with U.S. imperialism at home. 
However, a clear focal point of the cruelty of 
imperialism is when it battles against the na¬ 
tional liberation movements. To some de¬ 
gree, these movements should be supported 
because it is they who do the fighting and hor¬ 
rible suffering. In that sense, we maintain a 
very privileged position. 

If it wasn’t for the large amount of interna¬ 
tional aid going to Vietnam or Nicaragua for 
instance, U.S. imperialism would have 
wiped out the revolutions and proven itself 
undefeatable. Our anti-imperialist activity 
here benefits because of that direct aid to na¬ 
tional liberation struggles. 

Anti-authoritarians can benefit with a more 
vigorous, rather than vacuous, analysis of the 
changing world. If anti-authoritarians really 
want to propagate their ideals in regard to 
Third World revolutions, they need to get 
away from armchair purist positions that con¬ 
demn everything that doesn’t correspond to 
textbook anarchism. Stepping out of the gild¬ 
ed cage into the real world and getting dirty 
hands is the only way to keep our theory cred¬ 
ible. 

To those clinging to the “no middle 
ground” position, I strongly recommend that 
you live and struggle for a time in a Third 
World country. Maybe you can come up with 
some libertarian, creative and practical 
solutions to the damage inflicted by interna¬ 
tional imperialism, and the numerous internal 
contradictions which frustrate all revolution¬ 
ary goals. 

Ron Reed 
c/o CISPLA 
Box 14712 
Gainesville, FLA 
32601 
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LETTERS 



A Thank You 


Dear Friends and Comrades, 

It has been a long and difficult two and a 
half years since I was charged on September 
27, 1983 with threatened assault against an 
internationally protected person, to wit, half¬ 
wit Margaret Thatcher. In November of 1984 
I was found not guilty of that charge but was 
found guilty of two “assault police” charges 
and was sentenced to six months plus two 
months concurrent. 

Since I was first charged there have been 
many people who have supported me. I wish 
to thank those people who were part of the 
defense committee. I thank the people and 
bands who helped in fundraising as well as 
those people who provided us with their 
space. - 

I extend my appreciation to the collectives 
of Bulldozer, STRIKE!, Reality Now, 
Kick It Over, and the others who publicized 
my situation. Further, I appreciate the sup¬ 
port shown throughout the trial; the people 
who sat in the court listening to the lies/ 
bullshit, and to the persons who took on the 
task of caring for our child August outside the 
courtroom. I really appreciate the time people 
spent in court or in helping out. 

To Art Bartell goes my warmest apprecia¬ 
tion and thanks. You permitted me to spend 
the last 14 months on the street which allowed 
me to share in the birth of our second child, 
Adrienne. 

On March 18, 1986 the presiding judge of 
the Ontario Supreme Court refused to grant a 
retrial despite the fact that there was sufficient 
evidence in the transcript from the original 
trial that Judge Locke incorrectly instructed 
the jury. My sentence appeal was also turned 
down. 

My appreciation and heartfelt thanks is 
given to those who have supported me in the 
past two and a half years. To‘future years to¬ 
gether. 

In solidarity, 

Ken Deyarmond 
East Detention Center 
Toronto, ON 


Waiting for Anarchat 

Dear People, 

I buy Kick It Over from my food co-op 
where it is prominently displayed. Good 
articles, the kind of point of view with which 
I agree — BUT... 

Whatever happened to Anarchat? This is 
one of the funniest cartoons I've ever seen, 
witty and anti-Establishment. I do hope he’ll 
make a return shortly. Perhaps he had to go 
into temporary hiding (on the run) or maybe 
he’s working out some fine new strategy to 
the troops. Were I ever to have the good for¬ 
tune to meet up with him, I would never ask 
“Who is that Masked Cat?”, for I’d know he 
was one of the ALF gang (Animal Liberation 
Front) happily breaking into some laboratory 
hellhole. 

This letter may appear to be frivolous in the 
extreme, but if we can’t have a laugh occa¬ 
sionally, where the hell are we going, and 
what the hell do we thing we are up to? 
Laughter, as the reformers of old knew very 
well, is a weapon in the armory of dissenters, 
and we do ill to ignore its power. 


Meanwhile, all good wishes, see you on 
the barricades as they say (at least Anarchat 
might!) 

Yrs, 

Merlin Andrew 
Toronto, ON 

Viva Sandino 

Hello Friends, 

I’d like to thank you for sending Kick It 
Over to me. I was fascinated by many of the 
articles in the December issue; the interview 
with Murray Bookchin is enlightening, and 
“From Utopia to Community” filled in some 
gaps for me. 

But I was most happy reading “The True 
Story of Sandino”. I am a historian and Cen¬ 
tral American history is not something one 
sees every day. Oh, the mainstream press has 
lots of articles about Central America, but 
they are incapable of an honest appraisal or a 
straightforward history. Let’s see more his¬ 
torical essays! 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth Williams 
Stillacoom, WA 

Well, not boring anyway... 

People: 

Great little newspaper you got there, un¬ 
like all those smug, boring, so-called radical 
rags. Here’s my $7.50 for a subscription... 

Keep up your eclectic approach In 
solidarity. 

Sherry 

Philadelphia, PA 


oriented they are authoritarian. We should 
not create a hierarchy of revolutionaries be¬ 
ing more advanced than armed resistance 
organizations. Non-Violent revolutionaries 

shouldn’t waste their breath on the authoritar- 

• 

ian Sandinistas. Rather we should struggle to 
create a situation in which Non-violence is 
credible to Nicaraguans — i.e. the withdraw¬ 
al of imperialism from Central America. 

I could go on. And will, but at another 
time. Keep it up. 

In Coherence, 

Chris Gunderson 
Minneapolis, MN 

A Clarification 

Dear Mr. Hayley: 

I’d like to make a few comments concern¬ 
ing your reply to my letter in the Spring ’86 
issue of KIO. 

First off, I’ll admit I was wrong in assum¬ 
ing that KIO is an anarchist journal; the 
statement in issue # 11 that you were opposed 
to “all forms of hierarchy and domination” 
and your opposition to “authoritarian tenden¬ 
cies” led me to believe that it was an anarchist 
publication. I also apologize for using the un¬ 
necessary term “bastards” in my denuncia¬ 
tion of CMRWL. 

You, however, also jump to conclusions 
when you imply that I condone “class 
struggle” and Nazi-bashing”. I feel that the 
concept of workers seizing the “means of 
production” is hopelessly out-dated and of al¬ 
most no relevance in the modem world. As 
for Nazis, I believe they have every right to 
march, speak, and disseminate their litera¬ 
ture: and that we only have the right to force¬ 
fully oppose them if we are physically 



More Gooey Fan Mail 

Hey Folx, 

No. 15 was the best issue of a great rag. 
You’re probably being swamped with this 
gooey fan mail, but you’ll just have to endure 
it. 

You have opened a number of debates I’ve 
wanted to see: 

Youth Liberation — it’s about time! I 
thought I was the only person on the planet 
who used the word “gerontocracy”. Please 
read my piece in the latest Utne Reader. 

Why did the 60’s fail? — I was 4 yrs old 
when Chicago happened. The movements of 
the 80’s (especially youth!) must assess this 
period. Scarf up copies of Kirkpatrick Sales 
SDS at your used book store kidz. 

Violence vs. Non-Violence — I’m a non¬ 
violent revolutionary but I’m tired of the 
sanctification of M.L.K. and Gandhi and vil¬ 
ification of nameless third world guerrillas. 
We can not equate smashing imperialism 
with the totality of a nonviolent social revolu¬ 
tion. Anti-Authoritarians will have a much 
easier time dealing with National Liberation 
Movements once we understand that they are 
nothing more or less than self-defense organi¬ 
zations. By virtue of being armed and mass 


attacked. (Perhaps I'm wrong again, but 1 as¬ 
sume by “bashing” you mean initiating an at¬ 
tack rather than defending against one.) 

Finally, as far as hypocrisy is concerned, I 
feel that CMRWL should take first prize for 
including the words “without law” in their 
name and then calling for “legal representa¬ 
tion” against pohi. 


Sincerely 
A1 Medwin 
Farmingdale, NJ 


Ottawa Youth Update 


Dear People, 

Your latest little note, and your latest is¬ 
sue, have finally motivated me to send a bit of 
money. I know $1.00 is a paltry amount, but 
it’s all I can afford at this precise moment in 
time. My financial situation should improve 
within the next month or so, and I will send a 
more substantial contribution then. I really 
have appreciated receiving Kick It Over. I 
hadn’t been expecting to receive them, since I 
originally only sent $1.00 for a back issue. 

A few comments on your latest issue (Spr¬ 
ing 1986, #15): re Gary Moffatt’s “Minding 








the Generation Gap” and his comments on 
the situation in Ottawa. Being, I suppose part 
of the “remainder” who “lacked the perspec¬ 
tive of long-term social change work to sus- . 
tain it [the movement] through short-term . 
disappointments”, I would like to relate my 
experience. 

I only became involved in the “youth 
movement” in late 1984 — actually didn’t at¬ 
tend a meeting ’till Jan. ’85. The only in¬ 
volvement I had jvith Scream was to distrib¬ 
ute copies in my high school (with difficulty, 
since it was in upper-middle-class suburbia 
and filled with apathy). I couldn’t give it 
away to some people: it was “too radical ’. 
My attempts to form a very conservative “ 
“peace group” in the school was thwarted by 

this apathy and lack of support, as well as by 
my own inexperience in organizing and the 
disinterest and often antagonism shown by 
the administration.). I later contributed some 
poems which would have been published in 
the fall issue, if it had come out; I was also 
planning to write articles for future issues. 
The “Youth Festival” held in Ottawa in early 
August went well, taking into account the rel¬ 
ative haste with which it was put together. 
One problem was disorganization, with 
regard to schedules (for instance, a “work¬ 
shop” I did on street theater was rescheduled 
twice and almost didn’t go ahead). 

I attended my last Youth Information Net¬ 
work meeting in September. There was a 
good turnout, lots of ideas were discussed, 
there appeared to be no money problems, and 
I was looking forward to contributing to 
Scream. 

So what happened? To be honest, I really 
don’t know. I was (and am) not part of the 
“radical community”. I live with my parents 
in a distant suburb, and so I rely on telephone 
messages of meetings, etc. (by the way, I also 
had to deal with my conservative parents’ op¬ 
position to my involvement with “radical 
people” — also referred to as “communists” 
and “scum”. At the same time I also suffered 
from feelings that I was “not radical enough”, 
in the eyes of others in the youth movement 
— perhaps an inaccurate assumption.) 

As Gary Moffat mentioned in his article, 
several key members did leave the city — in¬ 
cluding those most likely to do “phoning- 
around”. At first I did phone one Y.I.N. per¬ 
son I knew, but I couldn’t attend the one 
meeting that had been scheduled. At the same 
time I was starting university and getting in¬ 
volved with (more institutionalized, of 
course) groups on campus (some problems 
with ageism, but the feminist’s center was a 
help in dealing with sexism, and coming to 
terms with my spirituality and sexuality). I 
assumed that if there was work to be done on 
Scream, I would be phoned. In one case, I 
met some Y.I.N. people at a benefit and was 
informed of a meeting; when I went to their 
residence — where the meeting was to be 
held — (spending $1.10 and an hour on the 
bus), I was told that “we didn’t get our stuff 
together”. Earlier in this year (1986), a 
uranium-mining/native rights action group 
formed — I didn’t attend two of the three 
meetings I was informed of because, to be 
honest, I couldn’t afford the bus fare to get 
downtown. 

As the months passed and I realized 
Scream wasn’t coming out, I phoned the 
only Y.I.N. person I had a number for and 
asked what was going on (this was a couple of 
weeks ago). He said that it had died; there 
weren’t enough people (only two, at that 
time) willing to work on it, no-one was inter- 



Did I lack a long-term perspective or vi¬ 
sion? I know I was willing to work on pro¬ 
jects. I know that the movement members I 
knew best (since they made a big effort on 
outreach) have left. I know I am isolated (this 
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problem is still a big one with regard to uni¬ 
versity as well. I should add that university 
has many faults, it is definitely less oppres¬ 
sive and more interesting than high school, in 
my experience). I also know I have a lot of 
things to work out in my life before I can ex¬ 
pend all my energy on a movement that at 
present is fairly disappointing. That’s all the 
comments I can think of, and have time to 
make, right now. 


Thanx, peace, and other good things. 
Shannon E. Ash 
Ottawa, ON 


p.s. I hope this letter isn’t politically incorrect 
since I only wrote on one side of the paper. 
Oh well. 


Fighting Sexism on the Inside 

Dear Lynna, 

Hi there. I read your article “Jerk Off 
Politics” in KIO. I wanted to write to express 
my fascination with some of the thoughts you 
expressed. 

I really agree that if we must choose, we 
should focus on the individuals’ responsibili¬ 
ty for the sexist attitudes that are manifested 
in some anarchists. Blaming “the system” 
seems to be too pat too; I don’t know. Just 
doesn’t make sense to me. 

I am a prisoner of the state and having been 
incarcerated for nine years now. I have been 
exposed to the violent macho-image that is 
fostered here. While I’ve tried to try to ex¬ 
press the negative aspects of sexism to some 
of my fellow convicts, on the whole it hasn’t 
been well-received. In their eyes women are 
for fucking and little else. 

So when I came across a person who, like 
yourself, opened my eyes to some of the 
things that I lose sight of here, I am very glad. 

I am writing you personally because I was/ 
am intrigued by your freshness and open way 
of expression. 

I don’t think you’d be interested in writing 
a convict here in the U.S.A., but who knows. 
If you feel like it, drop me a line. 

Well take care of yourself and thanks again 
for the article. 

Paul Borroni 36090 
Box 7 

Moberley, MO 


Holier Than Thou 

EDITORS’ NOTE: 

\ 

We received this letter before the deadline of 
#15, but for reasons of space decided to hold 
it over until this issue. We are printing a 
slightly edited version. Please note that we do 
not have time to respond to all letters we re¬ 
ceive, nor do we have space to print them all. 

To the KIO Collective, 

Your winter 85/86 issue is probably your 
worst. Why an anarchist (self-described or 
otherwise) would waste space with such an 
un-(anti?)anarchistic topic as the Greens is 
beyond me. The Greens are an exclusively 
German phenomenon (i.e. it can’t happen 
here — North America); where else can you 
find ex-NATO generals and wom out hippies 
in common cause? In other words, it is a 
freakish thing that should be relegated to the 
“curiosities of history” section of a book of 
useless knowledge. 

I learned nothing, and actually got bored 
with “Sexual Anarchy”, a subject that should 
generate anything but boredom. Murray 
Bookchin should be ostracized for his accept¬ 
ance and praise of the Greens; his falsi¬ 


fications of history; his participation in el¬ 
ections; his close relationship with the Anar- 
chos Institute and Black Rose Books. His 
(and others’) enchantment with decentraliza¬ 
tion for the sake of decentralization is goofy. 
There is nothing inherently liberatory about it 
(while it is true that more healthy social 
relationships can take place at a face-to-face 
level, there is no reason to think that by de¬ 
centralizing everything people will naturally 
then relate at such a liberatory level); feudal¬ 
ism was a very decentralized social system. It 
should not be inferred that i am in favor of 
centralization, however; rather i think this is a 
case of the method of being considered the 
goal. 

Ron Hayley's tone in describing the 
"Psychology of Leadership” is pretty pater¬ 
nalistic. Having read other things he's writ¬ 
ten, coupled with the fact that he was a 
Leninist, i think his tone cannot be avoided. 
Too bad, for readers. . 

So Sandino was an anarcho-syndicalist, 
huh? Before 1937 that may have been im¬ 
pressive, but in 1986 it's embarrassing. Syn¬ 
dicalism (prefixed or not) stands (should i say 
“sits”?) on the left side of capital; calling for 
self-managed industrialism is hopelessly ob¬ 
solete, not to mention discredited. Avoiding 
the question of Sandino’s alleged anarcho- 
syndicalism, the thing i want to know is “If he 
was, so what?" If a historical connection was 
attempted, in order to show that there is in¬ 
deed some sort of libertarian tradition (and 
therefore an alternative) in Central America, 
fine; but this wasn’t attempted, so again your 
readers are presented with a historical curios¬ 
ity. 

To Lynna Landstreet....Your article 
“Jerk-Off Politics” is silly. I don’t know who 
you’ve been hanging out with, but it’s not 
with anyone (or any type of person) i know! 
Here in San Francisco, i know some macho 
dudes who are (maybe) anarchists, but they 
don’t behave like your “John Waynes of the 
anarchist movement (sic)”. I also don’t know 
anyone who is an anarchist who believes that 
the “revolution will be brought about ..by 
them and their friends getting enough guns 
and*explosives”. Maybe you’ve been hang¬ 
ing out with too many Leninists (ex- or not). I 
think you have the “martyr-like or self- 
sacrificing” thing ass-backwards; the 
guerrilla-types are the ones i see as pushing 
for martyrdom through the ultimate self-sac¬ 
rifice. Civil disobedience and hunger strikes 
when in jail for CD actions are neither, al¬ 
though their practitioners would like to see 
themselves that way. Interestingly enough, 
some of your criticisms of guerrilla-types are 
the same ones i have of pacifists (making 
themselves feel importantly subversive, 
measured by their jail terms or the durations 
of their hunger strikes). 

Violence is not an idea; it is a condition of 
existence as well as a social relation. The ne¬ 
cessity for violence as a component in 
destroying capital is obvious if one accepts 
that this destruction is to be brought about 
through class struggle (in the traditional sense 
of a civil war between those who possess and 
those who don’t, augmented with the addi¬ 
tional conflict between those who dictate to 
others and those who are compelled to follow 
their orders). This acceptance does not glori¬ 
fy that violence, nor should it. I consider my¬ 
self non-violent ( not the same as a pacifist) 
and i would hope that a social revolution 
could be accomplished with no violence, but i 
further recognize that people will fight when 
their class interests (or their desired class in¬ 
terests) are threatened. I don’t believe that an 
anarchist society and culture can be created 
when enough of the class enemy are “put up 
against the wall”. Your portrayal of the viol¬ 
ence-prone revolutionary’s analysis of paci¬ 
fism is offensive to me as someone with a cri¬ 
tique of pacifism; should i therefore be con¬ 
sidered as a “John Wayne”? 

When i read your statement that “violent 
revolution doesn’t even work!”, i almost 
fell off the toilet'. As your nemesis, Bob 
Black once said: “That’s not an argument 
against [violent revolution], it’s an argument 
against work.” Does your rejection of “vio¬ 
lent revolution” have anything to do with the 
predominance of M-L parties in “revolution¬ 
ary movements”? If this is the case, i think it's 
grossly unfair; to dismiss the concept of 
revolution because of historical blunders (not 


the monopoly of M-L’s either) is narrow and 
unthinking. Should people condemn 
everyone who “smashed the state” in Russian 
in 1917 for the screw-ups of the Bolsheviks? 
In Spain in ’36 people’s thinking did change, 
as can be seen by reading such works as 
Homage to Catalonia, Collectives in the 
Spanish Revolution, and Blood of Spain. In 
fact, the failure of the revolution in Spain was 
due precisely to the fact that no one bothered 
to “smash the state”. The state is a major ob¬ 
stacle to people exercising independent 
thought (through state control of education 
and corporate control of media) so if it is not • 
destroyed with all institutions which perpetu¬ 
ate it, revolutionaries are doomed to a cycle 
of confrontation and repression. 


Alt' WHEN VER SMASHtW Ttt* 

state, kids- dont rawr 

r KEEP A SMILE ON VCR URS 
AN' A S>Wk IN VCR HEART* 


”Our culture”?! What about white North 
American male culture makes it “ours”; who 
is “we”? Doesn’t being an anarchist imply 
having a desire for a change of culture? 
Wouldn’t a good first step to be to cut off 
one’s identification with the dominant culture 
as well as the dominant ideology? “We’ve 
grown up with the concept" of instant gratifi¬ 
cation, and this is what makes revolutionaries 
want “Revolution NOW”?! What? And why 
does wanting a revolution now implicitly 
point to one’s desire for “violent revolution”? 
Aside from these statements of broad accept¬ 
ance of components of “Western Civiliza¬ 
tion”, that “we” shit has got to go! 

I do not look forward to Part 2 of "Jerk-Off 
Politics”; i have never been so annoyed read¬ 
ing an essay by a “comrade” as i was while 
reading Part 1. Why not just stick to being a 
“nasty man-hater” instead of attempting to be 
a political theorist? You are much better as 
the former since it seems your conclusions 
are too tempered with your opinions of 
others, and too void of historical investiga¬ 
tion. Your lack of a historical perspective and 
analysis make it easy for you to dismiss “vio¬ 
lent revolution” as well as the concept of 
man-loving. 

for a world without fear, 
blueberry 

San Francisco, CA 

Imprisoned Writer 

Letters to the Editor: 

Until recently, my literary attention dwelt 
within the circular of uninteresting limita¬ 
tions, in which, my thoughts were so intense¬ 


ly assimilated with putrid words of a stale 
structure, that I felt it was about this time yes¬ 
terday, when my instincts should have com¬ 
pelled me to search in another direction. Al¬ 
most as if I had been granted the privilege of 
enabling my mind the best possible choice of 
literature, I discovered K.I.O.. It was great 
man. Quite original and it didn't consist of 
the average garbage that usually corrupts the 
image of so many minority magazines. 

I’m in a federal joint called Warkworth and 
I don't have the access I require to an appro¬ 
priate publisher, but now that I've obtained 
the type of literature herein, I think that 
statement false. The material which consisted 
in #13 edition wasn’t necessarily, “the best 
of K.I.O.”, but did contain a sufficient 
amount of interest which evoked me to write 
in and give you people credit. Doing time 
down under, sort of separates the individual 
from all the necessities of reading a good, or¬ 
ganized magazine. Now that I’ve located a 
suitable existence, I think it's only right that I 
give you an open letter of how I feel .I'm seri¬ 
ous, it was fuckin' great. Keep up the good 
quality and I'm sure you'll prosper even fur¬ 
ther. 

D. Hogan 

Here is the ad I hope you’ll place for me: 

ATTENTION Any ladies interested in 
corresponding with an 18 year old inmate 
who is an experienced writer and needs liter¬ 
ary affection, should drop me a line. Feel 
Free to write. I'm open for any suggestions 
or topics you wish to discuss. I’m in for a 
stretch and would be more than eager to hear 
from you. 

Mr. D.C.Hogan, 

P.O.Box 760 
Campbellford, ON 
KOL 1L0 Canada 

Thoughts on Ageism 

Dear Comrades, 

_I liked the Youth Liberation article a lot 

and spoke about the tactics listed at a work¬ 
shop in Chicago.... I just felt bad about 
one or two things in it and of course maybe 
you’ll feel I’m just being over critical — 
but.... The first few paragraphs in the 
article culminate in the sentence, “she just 
turned eighteen”. Well I admit this woman 
sounds like a rare person and part of the 
fascination is that there aren’t many young 
anarchists out there. But, is the fact the 
woman is young more fascinating than what 
she does, or is it a reasonable combination 
of both. Would the other be equally im¬ 
portant if this woman was say 30 years old? 
(This is not implying that he wouldn’t, I’m 
just interested in a well thought out answer). 

This reverse ageism is as offensive to 
me as reverse sexism, and, being both young 
and female I’ve noticed both. Granted, it’s 
nowehere near as badly as I feel when I sense 
someone treating me differently or acting 
awkwardly around me because of my age and 
gender. But when someone said to me years 
ago that they were really glad to see me in the 
movement especially because I was a young 
female, something was set off in me. Previ¬ 
ously I guess my ego loved being fed and I 
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really got off on being the youngest person 
around. I didn’t feel uncomfortable. I felt 
good that I got along in an “adult” world and 
more awfully I felt a little superior to my 
peers and even my comrades that didn’t get 
off to such an early start as 1 did. Undoubted¬ 
ly they didn’t know this until now — sorry 
guys, we can all be shitheads. Then 1 began 
hearing something different when people 
were talking to me, even if they weren’t say¬ 
ing it. 1 began hearing in my mind that “I’m 
not happy because I'd sincerely be happy to 
see more young people and females in the 
movement (in N.Y. there’s a definite short¬ 
age of both), but rather I'm glad that you can 
go ahead and disprove a stereotype for me; 
that is that young people and women are less 
capable of politicizing themselves than 
others.” Well that would even be O.K. in my 
mind if I didn't have the overwhelming fee¬ 
ling that these people were convinced that I 
would be the only or only one of a few excep¬ 
tions to that rule that they would meet. 

Unfortunately, this feeling which maybe 
only people in my situation would feel, in¬ 
volves a strong gut feeling which is hard to 
explain, as most are. I wish I could make 
myself more clear; I thought about it a long 
time to make sure that it waisn’t a product of 
some unjustifiable paranoia arid now I’m sure 
it’s not. Basically I just feel that’s bad to think 
that somebody who becomes an @or what¬ 
ever at-teen is better than someone 

that becomes one at twice or three times the 
age. The important thing of course is to get 
your head together straight and in some 
cases, the extra time involved is beneficial to 
this process (in some not). To me it re-affirms 
the idea than an 18 yr. old shouldn’t know 
what he or she is about but it’s perfectly 
reasonable to expect that of a 30 yr. old... 

Lane, 

New York, N.Y. 

Greening A Southern Town 

From April 17-20, the University of Flori¬ 
da town of Gainesville began seeing glim¬ 
mers of green. In, total, hundreds of folk, 
from establishment liberals to punk-rockers, 
gathered to discuss the prospects of a green 
movement. The following are some impres¬ 
sionistic conclusions taken from a single 
lens. 

The Green Party in Germany has some ad¬ 
vantages that we don’t have. If they receive a 
certain percentage of the vote, they get mon¬ 
ey from the state to finance future campaigns. 
If they get at least 5% of the vote, they get 
proportional representation in the legislature. 
Needless to say, that’s not how it works here. 
In fact, under our rules, even the Demopubli- 


cans couldn’t qualify as a third party. 

One lesson from this is that building a U.S. 
Green Party at the national electoral level 
would be futile. (Remember the Citizens Par¬ 
ty?) Local electoral politics are another story. 
Rotation, instant recall, etc. are techniques 
designed to help assure that issues predomi¬ 
nate over candidates. The most important les¬ 
son is that obstacles at the electoral level 
make direct action an even stronger alterna¬ 
tive. 

Mere talk of direct action scared away 
many environmental liberals. Privately, they 
would admit the need of a radical voice and 
direct action since environmental problems 
are so urgent, and in order to make their own 
compromise positions look attractive. Pub¬ 
licly, they would not give their whole-hearted 
support .to even the most benign direct 
actions. An 80-year old farmer, John Simp¬ 
son, had over 250 trees leveled in the interests 
of highway improvement. We ended the con¬ 
ference by replanting about half of those trees 
with little environmental group endorsement. 

This helped us to see the wide gulf between 
the reform politics of environmentalism and, 
the radical stance of deep ecology. However, 
deep ecology seems to gain most of its 
strength from its opposition to environmen¬ 
talism. When deep ecology is taken on its 
own terms, unravelling just what it is 
becomes a formidable task. Deep ecology 
seems to encompass everything from quantit¬ 
ative systems analysis to symbolic nature 
mysticism with some tints of eco-fascism in 
between. In contrast, the most sanely politi¬ 
cized version approach to ecology is social 
ecology, stemming from the anarchist work 
of Murray Bookchin and John Clark. 

Social ecology, working to overcome all 
forms of domination, proved a good rallying 
point for showing the interconnections be¬ 
tween ecology and other social movements. 
These interconnections are crucial to prevent¬ 
ing ecological actions from being and becom¬ 
ing white, middle-class hobbies. Inmates 
from a local prison came to tell us their 
perceptions of ecological problems. 
Feminists showed us the macho errors of 
some of our direct action ways and opened 
our hearts up to more feminized versions of 
action. Latin American activists reminded us 
of the dilemmas facing third and forth world 
people. 

Overall, we found that greening is no 
single process, but despite the obstacles the 
greening process is an imperative. Locally, 
we daily uncover new ecological disasters: a 
shopping plaza sits atop a superfund site, gas 
station tanks leak into local wells, polluting 
waste incineration is adopted, developers in 
collusion with the university take control of 
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local politics, etc. Sound familiar? Gain¬ 
esville is far away from Greenville, so let’s be 
practical and do the impossible. 

Thomas W. Simon 
Gainesville, FLA 

More on “How-To” 

Dearest KIO, 

Sabotage/rip off scheme # 1 in hopefully a 
series. This is kinda obvious and panders to 
materialism but it’s also easy and fun. 

Write fake complaint letters to companies. 
You don’t need a receipt, packaging, any¬ 
thing. Say you bought something in some 
chain store, although it still works if you’re 
more specific. Say you lost the slip, the clerk 
was obnoxious, whatever (don’t be too 
specific as you don’t want to get some poor 
shitworker in hot water). The more indignant 
you are the better. Say this has never hap¬ 
pened to you before. Try to be simplistic but 
detailed in your imagined problem. This 
works almost always. If you can get a lot of 


people to write the same complaint it’s even 
better. In this case, going to a store and writ¬ 
ing down lot numbers or serial numbers of a 
certain product is a good idea. Even small 
screwups for a big company are better than 
nothing; so badger badger badger them. 
Try especially to contact the real bastards. 
For instance Union Carbide makes Duracell 
and I just got a huge box of AA batteries for 
my sister’s walkman. This thing is a pretty 
good alternative to shoplifting for the faint of 
heart. 

A suggestion — could you start a column, 
or maybe just one big article on sabotage/ 
direct action/ripping off government, big 
business, etc. You know, everything from 
spraypainting to phoning Jerry Falwell’s 
Toll Free number. Beginners and experts 
can always use suggestions and how-tos. For 
instance, I was greatly helped along with my 
spray painting by a zine that carried an article 
on it (esp. the part about the nozzle-clogging 
problem.) 

Well Love, 

S. Morgan 
Halifax, NS 
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